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POEMS BY LADY FLORA HASTINGS. 


EDITED BY HER SISTER. EDINBURGH. BLACKWOOD. 


We think these poems may be fairly taken as an index to, or rather as a re- 
flection of, the mind of their author. They were written without any view to 
publication, and seem to have been only penned for the delight of loving friends, 
or as a record of thoughts which gave so much pure pleasure, as they first flashed 
on the imagination, as to create a desire to retain some lasting memorial of 
them. So, in travelling through a lovely country, we delight to sketch some of 
its most prominent characteristics, to assist the memory in recalling the scene, 
and in reviving the emotions with which it was first beheld. We fancy that to 
those who knew Lady Flora Hastings, and who watched her mind as it unfold- 
ed, this volume will appear as a diary of her thoughts—a history of what passed 
in that busy world which is shut from all human observation—the brain. How 
bright, how purely innocent, how holy must have been her imaginings! Even 
in their earthly dress—tied and fettered by the forms of speech—they seem like 
the musings of a spirit, which has gazed upon the earth, in loving mood, from a 
loftiér and less troubled sphere. If it be the office of poetry to calm rather than 
to excite human passions,—to raise the soul to Heaven rather than to make it 
take a warmer interest in the things of earth—to break the chains which bind it 
in this earthly tabernacle, rather than to rivet them faster,—then is this volume 
one which cannot be cherished too warmly, nor studied too much. 

The poems are various, but are almost uniformly marked by a tone of fervent 
yet cheerful piety, and earnest thought. Occasionally the innocent, buoyant 
gaiety of youth seems to prevail over her more serious moods, and to have 

rompted some of the sweetest and most playful verses ever written. The 
name piece in the collection, with the exception of some unfinished dramatic 
sketches, is the “ Lay of the Bell,”’ an admirable translation from the noble bal- 
lad of Schiller. The other poems, about seventy in number, are all short, and 
many of them exquisitely finished. In some of her poems Lady Flora seems to 
have had a sure presentiment of her early death. The following verses have no 
date ; but from their being placed in the middle of the volume, we presume 
were written some time previously to her fatal illness :— 


THE SWAN SONG. 


Grieve not that I die young. Is it not well 
To pass away ere life hath lost its brightness ' 
Bind me no longer, sisters, with the spell 
Of love and your kind words. List ye to me: 
Here I am bless’d—but I would be more free ; 
I would go forth in all my spirit’s lightness. 

Let me depart ! 


Ah! who would linger till bright eyes grow dim, 
Kind voips= —<+=, <« farcntur vosdms Cold ? 
x it Carking care, and coil, and anguish grim, 
Cast their dark shadows o'er this faéry world ; 
Till fancy’s many-coloured wings are furl’d, 
And all, save the proud spirit, waxeth old ? 

I would depart ! 


Thus would I pass away—yielding my soul, 
A joyous thank-offering, to Him who gave 
That soul to be, those starry orbs to roll. 
Thus—thus exultingly would I depart, 
Song on my lips, ecstacy in my heart 
Sisters—sweet sisters, bear me to my grave— 
Let me depart ! 
From the more imaginative poems we select two. 
thought, charmingly worked out :— 
SUNSHINE AND CLOUD. 
Bright was the morning, and fresh the breeze, 
Sported the sunbeams o’er sapphire seas ; 
Blithely the lark, on the cloud upborne, 
Pour'd forth his carol to welcome the morn ; 
Rose on the gale, from earth’s fairest bowers, 
The mingling odours of op'ning flowers; 
The butterfly roved upon gladsome wing, 
The wild echoes rang with the voice of spring: 
Nothing in earth, in ocean, or air, 
Wore the garb of grief or the brow of care: 
All was so bright, so serene, so ga 
All nature, all being, kept holyday. ; 


To sail awhile in this joyous weather, 

True Love and False Love set out together. 
Each, in a nautilus shell reclined, 

Spread his gossamer sail to the fav'ring wind ; 
So light the freight, scarce the waves might feel 
The fleeting trace of each fairy keel ; 

So fair was each, you might scarce, | ween, 
True Love or False Love have chosen between. 
Each form was cast in a faultless mould, 

Each brow was shaded by locks of gold ; 

Their lips wore the dimpled smile of mirth, 
Their eyes seem'd to speak of celestial birth ; 
And childhood’s wild grace, and uafetter'd glee, 
And childhood’s air of simplicity, 

Lent each archer boy a softer smile, 

As he gazed on his bow with a lurking smile. 


Oh! Love is more fearful with bow unbent, 

And smile of innocent merriment, 

Than when, against the unguarded heart, 

He aims his diamond-pointed dart ! 

Onward they passed, and where’er they came, 

They were welcomed both, under True Love's name; 
And False Love, the traitor! Jaugh'd to see 

How cheated the children of earth could be. 

Gaily they sail’d—but when evening fell, 

Sunshine and fav’ring breeze, farewell ! 

Darkness brooded o'er ocean’s breast ; 

The lark nad gone to his silent rest ; 

Every flower, o’er her leafy bed, 

Folded her petals and drvop'd her head ; 

The butterfly shrunk from the night-wind’s chill, 

And the echoes were mute, and the groves were still. 
Warn'd by eve’s falling shadows damp, 

True Love kindled his ** fire-fy lamp,” 

And his eye he raised to the dewy star, 

Which shone through a veil of clouds afar. 


Louder and louder the winds swe pt past, 


And his light galley rock dim the stormy blast ; 
But his cheek blanch'd not—and he Jovok'd net back, 
Nor paused in his course—uor swerved from the track, 


The first is a playful 
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| ed the lines :— 
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Deeper and deeper the darkness grew, | 
Wilder and chiller the east wind blew ; 
But the fire-fly lamp on his galley’s prow 

Brightened the dark waves which roll’d below ; 

And the soft star pointed with silver ray 

To the land where his destined haven lay. 

But False Love’s bark in that stormy night 

Cast o’er the waters no gleam of light; _ 

He sought not by starlight his course to guide, 

But yielded his boat to the raging tide. 

And morning woke, with her birds and flowers, 

And her happy hearts, and her sunny showers ;— 
And True Love was there ;—but the waters dark 
Had closed o’er False Love and his treach’rous bark. 


The next is very beautiful. The note explains the incident which suggest- 


A MAIDEN LOVED A STAR.* 
A maiden loved a star— 
Brightly it wander’d on its trackless way ; 
And, as it circled round the silent pole, 
It was her joy to mark that pure orb roll, 
And, from her lowly dwelling-place afar, 
To gaze upon the heavens, and bless its ray. 


| 


And she was wont to twine 

The blushing flow’rets of her native vale, 

The rose, the violet, her fair hand wreathed ;— 

But best she loved the flow'r whose fragrance breathed, 
Like evening incense shed at vesper time, | 
The “ Lady of the Night,” so sweet, so pale. 











And she would stand at night, 
Pouring her descant forth npon the blast, | 
Dreaming high dreams, such as earth knoweth not, | 
Of man’s high destiny and future lot ; | 
And wilder visions came, e’en how she might ' 
Rise to her own loved planet’s sphere at last. | 


But gloomy winter came, 
Veiling the firmament with dusky wing ; 
Meekly in death the pensive Votaress bow’d, 
And deem’st thou not beyond the fleecy cloud, 
Her spirit sought, amidst the starry frame | 
In her own orb, a never-dying spring * 
We conclude our extracts with the last poem this lamented lady ever wrote. 
It reminds us of Cowper in his earnest joy, when the dark clouds that usually 
enveloped his mind rolled away, and he caught glimpses of heaven :— 
VERSES WRITTEN IN MAY, 1839. 
Break not by heedless word the spell 
With which that strain hath bound me; 
For the bright thoughts of former years 
Are thronging fast around me. 


° Voices long hush’d, are heard again, 
Smiles that have passed away 
Beam on my memory, as once 
They bless’d mine early day. 


Hopes that have melted into air, 
And sorrows that have slept— 
And bending from the spirits’ land, 
The loved—the lost—the wept. 


| 
| 


My very heart is young again, 

As in the days of yore; 
I feel that I could trust—alas ! 
As I may trust no more ! 
With these extracts we conclude. After making them, it would almost seem | 
presumptous to add even one word of praise. Few events of recent date have | 
excited so deep, general, and melancholy an interest as the death of this highly- | 
gifted and lovely young woman. 
compliance with the express wish of Lady Flora, any profits derived from the 
sale of the work will be devoted to aid in the erection of a chepel in the parish at 


Loudon, where her mortal remains lie buried. j 





* The “ Donna della Noce,” or“ Lady of the Night,” is a most beautiful shrub of | 
Spain, and smells - after the sun is set. This must have been written after 1826, 
or ip the summer of that year, as the plant was given to her then, at Malta. | 


ee 
CHARLES O’MALLEY, THE IRISH DRAGOON. 
By Harry Lorrequer. 
CHAPTER LVI.—THE DEPARTURE. 
On the morning of the 10th July, a despatch reached us announcing that Sir 
Arthur Wellesley had taken up his head quarters at Placentia, for the purpose of | 
communicating with Cuesta, then at Casa del Puerto, and ordering me imme- 








We ought not to omit mentioning that, in | 
\ 











“It was stored in the San Vincente convent; and the Junta knowing a little 
about monkish tastes and the wants of the Church, prudently thought it would 
be quite as well at Lisbon; I was accordingly ordered, with a sufficient foree to 

rovide for its safe conduct and secure arrival, and set out upon my mareh one 
ovely morning in April with my precious convoy. 

‘I don’t know, I never could understand why temptations are thrown im our 
way in this life, except for the pleasure of yielding to them. As for me, I’m a 


stoic when there's nothing to be had; but let me get a scent of a well kept 


haunch, the odour of a wine bin once in my nose, I forget every thing except 
appropriation. That bone smells deliciously, Charley ; a little garlic would im- 
prove it vastly. 

“Our road lay through cross paths and mountain tracts, for the French were 
scouring the country on every side, and my fellows, only twenty altogether, 
trembled at the very name of them, so that our only chance was to avoid falling 
in with any forage parti¢s. We journeyed along for several days, rarely makin 
more than a few leagues between sun-rise and sun-set, a scout always in ade 
vance to assure us that all was safe. The road was a lonesome one, and the 
way weary—for I had no one to speak to or converse with—so I fell into a kind 
of musing fit about the old wine in the great brown casks ; I thought on its lus- 
cious flavour, its rich straw colour, its oily look as it flowed into the glass, the 
mellow after-taste, warming the heart as it went down, and I absolutely thought 
I could smell it through the cask. 

“‘ How I longed to broach one of them, if it were only to see if my dreams 
about it were correct; ‘maybe it’s brown sherry’ thought I, ‘and I am all 
wrong.’ This was a very distressing reflection: I mentioned it to the Porta- 
guese intendant, who travelled with us asa kind of supercargo; but the villain 
only grinned, and said something about the Junta and the galleys for life, so I did 
not recur toit afterwards. Well, it was upon the third evening of our march 
that the scout reported that at Merida, about a league distant we had fallen in 
with an English cavalry regiment who were on their march to the northern 
vinces, and remained that night in the village. As soon, therefore, as I 
made all my arrangements for the night, I took afresh horse, and cantered over 
to have a look at my countrymen, and hear the news. When I arrived it was 
dark night, but Iwas not long in finding out our fellows: they were the 11th 
Light Dragoons, commanded by my old friend, Bowes, and with as jolly a mess 
as any in the service. 

‘* Before half an hour's time I was in the midst of them, hearing all about the 
campaign, and telling them in return about my convoy,—dilating upon the quali- 
ties of the wine as if I had been drinking it every day at dinner. 

** We had a very mellow night of it, and before four o’clock the senior Maj 
and four Captains were under the table, and all the subs in a state unprovided 
by the articles of war. Sol thought I'd be going, and, wishing the sober ones» 
good bye, set out on my road to join my own party. 

‘**T had not gone above a hundred yards when I heard some one running after,. 
and calling out my name. 

““*T say, Monsoon ; Major: confound you, pull up.’ 

“« Well, what's the matter ; has any more lush turned up?’ inquired I,for we 
had drunk the tap dry when I left. 

‘** Not a drop, old fellow ’ said he; ‘but Iwas thinking of what you’ve 
been saying about that sherry.’ 

“«Well! What then?’ 

‘** Why, I want to know how we could get a taste of it?’ 

‘““* You'd better get elected one of the Cortes,’ said I, laughing ; ‘for it does 
not seem likely you'll do se in any other way.’ 

“«T’m not sure of that,’ said he, smiling. 
morrow ?’ 

“«* By Cavalhos and Reina.’ 

‘“«* Whereabouts may you happen to be towards sun-set 1?’ 

‘**] fear we shall be in the mountains,’ said I, with a knowing look, ‘where 
ambuscades and surprise parties would be higaly dangerous.’ 

“«* And your party consists of. Y 

*** About twenty Portuguese, all ready to run at the first shot.’ 

“«T'|1 do it, Monsoon! I'll be hanged if I don’t.’ 

*** But, Tom,’ said I, ‘don’t make any blunder; only blank cartridge, my 
boy.’ 

“« Honour bright !’ cried he; ‘ you’re fellows are armed, of course 1” 

“«* Never think of that ; they may shoot each other in the confusion ; but, if 
you only make plenty of noise coming on, they’ll never wait for you.’ 

‘** What capital fellows they must be.’ 

““* Crack troops, Tom ; so don’t hurt them ; and now good night.’ 

“ As I cantered off, I began to think over O’Flaherty’s idea, and, upon my 
life, I didn’t half like it ; he was a reckless devil-may-care fellow, and it was just 
as likely he would really put his scheme into practice. 

“When morning broke, however, we got under way again, and I amused my- 
self all the forenoon in detailing stories of French cruelty; so that, before we 
had marched ten miles, there was not a man amongst us not ready to run at the 
slightest sound of attack on any side. As evening was falling we reached Mo- 
rento, a little mountain pass which follows the course of a small river, and where, 
in many places, the mule carts had barely space enough to pass between the 
cliffs and the stream. ‘Whataplace for Tom O'Flaherty and his foragers!” 
thought I, as we entered the little mountain gorge; but all was silent as the 
grave ; except the tramp of our party, nota sound washeard. There was some- 





‘What road do you travel to- 








repeat it ” 


thing solemn and stillin the great brown mountain, rising like vast walls om 
diately to repair to the Spanish head quarters, and await Sir Arthur's arrival, to | either side, with a narrow streak of grey sky at top, and in the dark sluggish 
make my report upon the effective state of our corps. As for me! was heartily | stream, that seemed to awe us,and no one spoke; the muleteer ceased his 
tired of the inaction of my present life, and, much as I relished: the eccen- | merry song, and did not crack or flourish his long whip as before, but chid his 
tricities of my friend the Major, longed ardently for a different sphere of ac- beasts in a half-muttered voice, and urged them faster, to reach the village before 
ton. night-fall. 

Not so, Monsoon: the prospect of active employment, and the thoughts of | ‘* Egad, somehow I felt uncommonly uncomfortable ; I could not divest my 
being left once more alone—for his Portuguese staff afforded him little society | mind of the impression that some disaster was impeading, and I wished O’Fia- 
—depressed him greatly, and as the hour of my departure drew near he appeared | herty and his project ina very warm climate. He’ll attack us, thought I, where 
lower in spirits than ] had ever seen him. we can’t run; fair play for ever; but, if they are not able to get away, even the 

“* T shall be very lonely without you, Charley,” said he with a sigh, as we sat | militia will fight. However, the evening crept on, and no sign of his coming 
the last evening together beside our cheerful wood fire. ‘I have little inter- | appeared on any side, and, to my sincere satisfaction I could see about half & 
course with the Dons ; for my Portuguese is none of the best, and only comes | league distant, the twinkling light of the little village where we were to halt for 
when the evening is far advanced, and, besides, the villains, I fear, may remem- | the night. It was just at this time that a scout I had sent out some few yards in 
ber the sherry aflair. ‘Two of my present staff were with me then.” } advance came galloping up almost breathless. 

“Ts that the story Power so often alluded to, Major, the King of Spain’s—?”} ‘* The French, captain; the French are upon us!’ said he, with a face like a 

“There, Charley, hush, be cautious my boy, I'd rather not speak about that | ghost. 

’till we get amongst our own fellows.” “* Whew! Which way? how many 7’ said I, not at all sure that he might not 

* Just as you like, Major; but, do you know, I have a strong curiosity to hear | oe telling the truth. 
the narrative.” | * Coming in force !’ said the fellow: ‘Dragoons! by this road.’ ; 

“If I'm not mistaken there is some one listening atthe door: gently; that’s} ‘‘* Dragoons! By this road!’ repeated every man of the party, looking at 
it, eh?” | each other like men sentenced to be hanged. ‘ 

‘No; we are perfectly alone; the night’s early ; who knows when we shall | “Scarcely had they spoken, when we heard the distant noise of cavalry ad- 
have as quiet an hour again together? Let me hear it by all means.” | ~ancing at abrisk trot. Lord what a scene ensued! the soldiers ran hither and 

** Well, I don't care; the thing, heaven knows, is tolerably well known; 80, | thither like frightened sheep; some pulled out crucifixes and began to say their 
if you'll amuse yourself making a devil of the turkey’s lege there, I'll tell you | prayers; others fired off their muskets in a panic ; the mule drivers cut their 
the story ; it's very short, Charley, and there’s no moral, so you're not likely to | traces, and endeavoured to get away by riding ; and the Intendant took to his 
| heels, screaming out to us, as he went, to fight manfully to the last, and that he’d 


So saying, the Major filled up his glass, drew a little closer to the fire, andbe- | report us favourably to the Junta 
gan :— | 


| 


“‘ Just at this moment the dragoons came in sight: they came galloping up, 


** When the French troops under Laborde were marching upon Alcobaca, in | shouting like madmen. One look was e! ough for my fellows; they sprang to 
: ” 7 , ] ‘ P h 1 , P 
} et ncert with Loison's corps, I was ordered to convey a very valuable present of | their le gs from their devotions, fired a volley straight at the new moon, and ram 
sherry, the Due d'Albugue rque was meking to the Supreme Junta—no less | like men. ad 
| than ten hogsheads of the best sherry the royal cellars of Madrid had formerly t “ T was knocked down in the rush ; and as I regained my legs, Tom O’Flaher- 
| contained | ty was standing bes ie me \ ghing like mad. 
2 
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“«¢Eh, Monsoon! I’ve kept my word, old fellow! What legs they have! 
we shall make no prisoners, that’scertain. Now lads, here it is, put the horses 
to—here. We shall take but one, Monsoon,so that your gallant defence of the 
rest will please the Junta. Good night; good night! I will drink your health 
every night these two months.’ : 

“So saying, Tom sprung to his saddle, and in less time than I've been telling 
it the whole was over and I was sitting by myself inthe gray moonlight, medi- 
tating on all I saw, and now and then shouting for my Portuguese friends to 
come back again. They came in time, by twos and threes, and at last the whole 
party re-assembled, and we set forth again; every man, from the intendant to 
Fv drummer, lauding my valour, and saying, that Don Monsoon was & match for 
the Cid.” 

“« And how did the Junta behave !” ‘ 

“ Like trumps, Charley: made me a Knight of Battalha, and kissed me on 
both cheeks ; having sent twelve dozen of the rescued wine to my quarters, asa 
small testimony of their esteem. Ihave laughed very often at it since. But 
hush, Chariey : what’s that I hear without there!” ne 2 

“Oh, it’s my fellow Mike. He asked my leave to entertain his friends before 
parting, and I perceive he is delighting them with a song.” ’ 

“ But what a confounded air it is! are the words Hebrew?” 

“Trish, Major; most classical Irish, too, I'll be bound.” 

“Trish! I’ve heard most tongues; but that certainly surprisesme. Call him 
in, Charley, and let us have the canticle” _ 

In a few minutes more, Mr. Free appeared in a state of very satisfactory ele- 
vation, his eyebrows alternately rising and falling, his mouth a little drawn to 
one side and a side motion in his knee-joints that might puzzle a physiologist to 
account for. 

“ A very sweet little song of yours, Mike,” said the major; ‘a very sweet 
thing, indeed. Wet your lips, Mickey.” 

“Long life to your honour, and Master Charles there, too, and them that be- 
longs to both of yez. May a gooseberry skin make a nightcap for the man 
would harm either of yez.” 

“Thank you, Mike. And now about that song.” 

“It’s the ouldest tune ever was sung,” said Mike with a hiccup, “ barrin’ Adam 
had a taste for music; but the words—the poethry is not so ould.” 

“ And how comes that !” 

“The poethry, ye see, was put to it by one of my ancesthors; he was a great 
inventhor in times past, and made beautiful songs; and ye'd never guess what 
it’s all about.” 

“« Love, mayhap ?’’ quoth Monseon. 

“« Sorry taste of kissing from beginning to end.” 

“(A drinking song ?”’ said I. 

“‘ Whiskey is never mentioned.” 

“ Fighting is the only other national pastime. It must be in praise of sudden 
death !” 

“‘ You’re out again: but sure you'd niver guess it,” said Mike. ‘“ Well, ve 
see, here’s what it is. It’s the praise and glory of ould Ireland in the great 
days that’s gone, when we were all Phenayceans and Armenians, and when 
we worked all manner of beautiful contrivances in goold and silver; brace- 
lets, and collars, and elegant tea-pots, elegant to look at; and read Roosian 
and Latin, and played the harp and the barrel-organ ; and eat and drank of the 
best, for nothing but asking.” 

Blessed times, upon my life,” quoth the major. “I wish we had them 
back again.” 

“ There’s more of your mind,” said Mike, steadying himself. My ancesthors 
was great people in them days; and, sure, it isu’t in my present situation I'd 
be, av we had them ack again: sorra bit, faith! It isn't ‘come here, 
Mickey—bad luck to you, Mike—or that blackguard, Mickey Free’—people 
*d be calling me. But, no matter. Here’s your health again, Major Mon- 
soon ” 

“‘ Never mind vain regrets, Mike. Let us hear your song: the major has 
taken a great fancy to it.” 

“ Ah! then, its joking you are, mister Charles,’ 
of most bashful coyness. 

“ By no means. We want to hear you sing it.” 

“Tobe sure we do. Sing it by all means, Never be ashamed. King 
David was very fond of singiry ; upon my life he was.” 

“* But you’d never understand a word of it, sir.” 

‘No matter: we know what it’s about. That’s the way with the Legion: 
they don’t know much English, but they generally guess what I'in at.” 

This argument seemed to satisfy all Mike’s remaining scruples ; so placing 
himself in an attitude of considerable pretension as to grace, he began with a 
voice of no very measured compa§s, an air of which, neither by name or other- 
wise, can I give any conception—my principal amusement being derived from 
a tol de rol chorus of the major, which concluded each verse, and, indeed, in a 
lower key, accompanied the singer throughout. 

Since that, I have succeeded in obtaining a free-and-easy translation of the 
lyric ; but, in my anxiety to preserve the metre and something of the spirit of 
the original, | have made several blunders and many anachronisms: Mr. Free, 
however, pronounces my version a good one, and the world must take his word, 
till some more worthy translator shall have consigned it to immortal verse. 

With this apology, therefore, I present Mr. Free’s song :— 

Air *“ Na Guilloch y’ Goulen,” 
i 
“Oh! once we were illigant people, 
Though we now live in cabins of mud; 
And the land that ye see from the steeple 
Belonged to us all from the flood. 
My father was then king of Counaught, 
My grandaunt viceroy of Tralee ; 
But the Sassenach came, and, signs on it! 
The devil an acre have we. 





, 


said Mike, affecting an air 





Il. 

“The least of us then were all earls, 
And jewels we wore without name ; 

We drank punch out of rubies and pearls— 
Mr. Petrie can tell you the same.— 

But, except some turf mould and potatoes, 
There’s nothing our own we can call : 

And the English—bad luck to them !—hate us, 
Because we’ve more fun than them all! 


il. 

** My grandaunt was niece to St Kevin,» 

That’s the reason my name’s Micky Free ! 
Priest's neices—but sure he’s in Heaven, 

And his failins is nothing to me. 
And we still might get on without doctors, 

If they'd let the ould Island alone, 
And if purple men, priests, and tithe proctors, 

Were crammed down the great gun of Athlone.” 

As Mike’s melody proceeded, the major’s thorough bass waxed beautifully 
fess: now and then, it’s true, roused by some momentary strain, it swelled up- 
wards in full chorus ; but gradually these passing flights grew rarer, and finally 
all ceased, save along, low, droning sound, like the expiring sigh of a wearted 
bagpipe. His fingers still continued mechanically to beat time upon the table, 
and still his head nodded, sympathetically to the music; his eyelids closed in 
sleep, and, asthe last verse concluded, a full drawn snore announced that Mon- 
soon, if not in the land of dreams, was, at least, in a happy oblivion of all ter- 
restrial concerns, and caring as little for the woes of green Erin, and the altered 
fortunes of the Free family as any Saxon that ever oppressed them. 

There he sat, the finished decanter and empty gobiet testifying that his la- 
bours had only ceased fiom the pressure of necessity ; but the broken, half-ut- 
tered words that fell from his lips, evinced that he reposed on the last bottle of 
the series. 

“Qh, thin! he’s a fine ould gentleman,” said Mike, after a pause of some 
minutes, during which he had been contemplating the Major with all the critical 
acumen Chantry or Canova would have bestowed upon an antique statue: “A 
fine ould gentleman every inch of him; and it’s the master would like to have 
him up at the Castle.” 

“ Quite true, Mike ; but let us not forget the road. Look to the cattle, and 
be ready to start within an hour.” 

“* When he left the room for this purpose, I endeavoured to shake the Major 
into momentary consciousness ere we parted. 

“+ Major, Major,” said I, ‘time is up. I must start.” 

“Yes, it’s all true, your Excellency : they pillaged a little ; and, if they did 
change their facings, there was a great temptation. All the red velvet they 
found in the churches * 

“ Good bye, old fellow, good bye!’ 

“ Stand at ease !” 
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the mountains; would never do in pitched battles; skirmishing’s our forte, 
and, for cutting off stragglers or sacking a town, back them at any odds.” 

“Yes, yes, I know all that; you've aothing more ?” 

_“ Nothing,” said he, once more closing his eyes and crossing his hands before 
him, while his lips continued to mutter on, “ nothing more, except you may 
say from me,—he knows me, Sir Arthurdoes. Tell him to guard himself from 
intemperance : a fine fellow ifhe wouldn’t drink.” 

“You horrid old humbug, what nonsense are you muttering there !” 

“Yes, yes ; Solomon says, who hath red eyes and carbuncles,—they that 
mix their lush. Pure Sneyd never injured any one. ‘Tell him so from me—it’s 
an old man’s advice, and I have drunk some hogsheads of it.” 

With these words he ceased to speak, while his head, falling gently forward 
upon his chest, proclaimed him sound asleep. . 

“Adieu! then for the last time,” said I, slapping him gently on the shoulder ; 
“ and now for the road.” 

CHAPTER LVI{.—CUESTA, 

The second day of our journey was drawing to a close as we came in view 
of the Spanish army. 

The position they occupied was an undulating plain beside the Teitar river: 
the country presented no striking feature of picturesque beauty ; but the scene 
before us needed no such aid to make it one of the most interesting kind. From 
the little mountain path we travelled, we beheld beneath a force of thirty thou 
sand men drawn up in battle array ; dense columns of infantry alternating with 
squadrons of horse or dark masses of artillery “otted the wide plain, the bright 
steel glittering in the rich sunset uf a July evening, when not a breath of air 
was stirring: the very banners hung listlessly; and not a sound broke the 
solemn stillness of the hour. All was silent: so impressive and so strange 
was the spectacle of a vast army thus resting mutely under arms, that I reined 
in my horse and almost doubted the reality of the scene as I gazed upon it. The 
dark shadows of the tall mountain were falling across the valley, and a starry 
sky was already replacirg the ruddy glow of sunset as we reached the plain; 
but still no change took place in the position of the Spanish army. 

‘* Who goes there,” cried a hoarse voice as we issued from the mountain 
gorge, and in a moment we found ourselves surrounded by an outpost party. 
Having explained as well as I was able who I was and for what reason I was 
there, I proceeded to accompany the officer towards the camp. 

On my way thither I learned the reason of the singular display of troops 
which had been so puzzlingto me. From an early hour of that day Sir Arthur 
Wellesley’s arrival bad been expected, and old Cuesta had drawn up his men 
for inspection, and remainedthus for several hours patiently awaiting his coming ; 
he himself overwhelmed with years and infirmity, sitting upon his horse the 
entire time. 

As it was not necessary that I should be presented to the general, my report 
being for the ear of Sir Arthur himself, I willingly availed myself of the hospi- 
tality proffered by a Spanish officer of cavalry; and, having provided for the 
comforts of my tired cattle and taken a hasty supper, issued forth to look at 
the a which, although it was now growing late, were still in the same at 
titude, 

Scarcely had] been half an hour thus occupied, when the stillness of the 

scene was suddenly interrupted by the loud report of alarge gun, immediately 
followed by a long roll of musketry, while, at the same moment, the bands of 
the diferent regiments struckup; and, as if by magic, a blaze of red light 
streamed across the dark ranks: this was effected by pine torches held aloft at 
intervals, throwing a lurid glow upon the grim and swarthy features of the Spa- 
niards, whose brown uniforms and slouching hats presented a most picturesque 
effect as the red light fell upon them. 
_ The swell of the thundering cannon grew louder and nearer ; the shoulder- 
ing of muskets, the clash of sabres, and the hoarse roll of the drum, mingling 
in one common din. I at once guessed that Sir Arthur had arrived, and, as | 
turned the flank of a battalion, | saw the staff approaching. 

Nothing can be conceived more striking than their advance. In the front 
rode old Cuesta himself clad in the costume of a past century! his slashed 
doublet and trunk hose reminding one of a more chivalrous period ; his heavy 
unwieldy figure looming froin side to sflle, and threatening at each moment to 
fall from his saddle. On each side of nim walked two figures gorgeously 
dressed, whose duty appeared to Le, to sustain the chief in his seat. At his 
side rode a far different figure: mounted upon a slight made, active thorough- 
bred, whose drawn flanks bespoke a long and weary journey, sat Sir AMhur 
Wellesley ; a plain blue frock and gray trousers being his unpretending costume ; 
but tue eagle glance which he threw around on every side, the quick motion of 
his hand as he pointed hither and thither among the dense battalions, bespoke 
him every incha soldier. Behind them came a brilliant staff, glittering in aiguil 
lettes and golden trappings, among whom i recognised some well remembered 
faces; our gallant leader at the Douro, Sir Charles Stewart, among the 
number. 

As they passed the spot where I was standing, the torch of a foot soldier be- 

hind me flared suddenly out, and threw a strong flash upon the party. Cuesta’s 
horse grew frightened, and plunged so fearfully for a minute that the poor old 
mau could scarcely keep his seat. A smile shot across Sir Arthur's features at 
the moment ; but the next instant he was grave and steadfast as before. 
A wretched hovel, thatched and in ruins, formed the head-quarters of the 
Spanish army, and thither the staff now bent their steps; a supper being pro- 
vided there for our commander-in-chief and the officers of his suite. Although 
not of the privileged party, I lingered round the spot for some tie anxiously 
expecting to meet some friend or acquaintance, who might tell me the news of 
our people and what events had occurred in my absence. 
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Kit stood as one entranced, with his eyes opened wide and fixed upon the 
ground, regardless alike of the tremulous hold which Mr. Brass maintained on 
one side of his cravat, and of the firmer grasp of Miss Sally upon the other; 
although this latterdetention was in itself no small inconvenience, as that fasci- 
nating woman, besides screwing her knuckles rather inconveniently into his 
throat from tine to time, had fastened upon him in the first instance with so 
tight a grip that even in the disorder and distraction of his thoughts he could 
not divest himself of an uneasy sense of choking. Between the brother and 
sister he remainder in this posture, quite unresisting and passive, until Mr. Swi- 
veller returned with a police constable at his heels. 

This functionary, being of course well used to such scenes, looking upon all 
kinds of robbery from petty larceny up to housebreaking or ventures on the 
highway as matters in the regular course of business, and regarding the perpe- 
trators in the light of so maty customers coming to be served at the wholesale 
and retail shop of criminal law where he stood behind the counter, received Mr 
Brass’s statement of facts with about as much interest and surprise, as an un- 
dertaker might evince if required co listen to a circumstantial account of the last 
illness of a person whom he was called in to wait upon professionally ; and took 
Kit into custody with a decent indifference. 

“We had better,” said this subordinate minister of justice, “get to the of- 
fice while there’s a magistrate sitting. Ishall want you to come along with us, 
Mr. Brass, and the—” he looked at Miss Sally as if in some doubt whether she 
might not be a griffin or other fabulous monster. 

* The lady, eh !”’ said Sampson. 

“Ah!” replied the constable. ‘ Yes—the lady. Likewise the young man 
that found the property.” ‘ 

“Mr. Richard, sir,” said Brass in a mournful voice. ‘ A sad necessity. But 
the altar of our country sir—” 

“You'll have a hackney coach, I suppose?” interrupted the constable, hold 
ing Kit (whom his other captors had released) carelessly by the arm, a little 
above the elbow. ‘* Be so good as to send for one, will you?” 

‘* But hear me speak a word,” cried Kit, raising his eyes and looking implo- 
ringly about him. ‘ Hearme speak a word. I am no more guilty than any one 
of you. Uponmy soul I amnot. I, athief! Oh, Mr. Brase, you know me 
better. I am sure you knowme better. This is not right of you, indeed.” 

‘TI give you my word, constable—”’ said Brass. But here the constable in- 

terposed with the constitutional principle ‘‘ words be blowed ;” observing that 
words were but spoon-meat for babes and sucklings, and that oaths were the food 
for stroug men. 
_ “Quite true, constable,” assented Brass in the same mournful tone 
“Strictly correct. I give you my oath, constable, that down to a few minutes 
ago, when this fatal discovery was made, I had such confidence in that lad, 
that I’d have trusted him with—a hackney-coach, Mr. Richard sir ; you're very 
slow, sir.” 

‘Who is there that knows me,” cried Kit, “that would not trust me—that 
does not * ask anybody whether they have ever doubted me ; whether! have ever 
wronged them of a farthing. Was I ever once dishonest when I was poor and 
hungry, and is it likely | would pegin now! Oh consider what you do. How 
can! meet the kindest friends that ever human creature had, with the dreadful 
charge upon me !” 





“Can't unfortunately, yet awhile: so farewell. I'll make a capital re- 
port of the legion to Sir Arthur; shall I add any thing particularly from your- 
selft” 


“ This, and the shake that accompanied it, aroused him; he started up, and | 


looked about him for a few seconds 

“ En, Charley! You didn’t say Sir Arthur was here, did you ?” 

“No, Major, don’t be frightened; he’s many @ league off. I asked if you 
had any thing to say when I met him?” 


Mr. Brass rejoined that it would have been well for the prisoner if he had 
thought of that before, and was about to make some other gloomy observations, 
when the voice of the single gentleman was heard demanding from above stairs 
what was the matter, and what was the cause of all that noise and hurry. Kut 
made an involuntary start towards the door in his anxiety to answer for himself, 
but being speedily detained by the constable, had the agony of seeing Sampson 
Brass run out alone to tell the story in his own way. 


“Oh yes, Charley. Tell him we're capital troops in our own little way in “And he can hardly believe it either,” said Sampson, when he returned, “ nor 
ce 





nobody will. I wish I could doubt the evidence of my senses, but their deposi- 
tions are unimpeachable. It’s no use cross-examining my eyes,” cried Sampson, 
winking and rubbing them, “they stick to their first account end will. Now 
Sarah, | hear the coach in the Marks; get on your bonnet, and we’ll be off. A 
sad errand! a moral funeral, quite !” 

“Mr. Brass,” said Kit, ‘do me one favor. Take me to Mr. Witherden’s 
first.” 

Sampson shook his head irresolutely. 

’ “Do,” said Kit. “My master’s there. For heaven’s sake, take me there 
rst. 

Well, I don’t know,” stammered Brass, who perhaps had his reasons for wish- 
ing to show as fair as possible in.the eyes of the notary. ‘ How do we stand 
in point of time, constable, eh?” 

he constable, who had been chewing a straw all this while with great philo- 
sophy, replied that if they went away at once they would have time enough, but 
if they stood shilly-shallying there any longer they must go straight to the Man- 
sion house ; and finally expressed his opinion that that was where it was, and 
that was all about it. 

Mr. Richard Swiveller having arrived inside the coach, and still remaining 
immovable in the most commodious corner with his face to the horses, Mr. 
Brass instructed the oificer to remove his prisoner, and declared himself quite 
ready.—Therefore the constable, still hoiding Kit in the same manner, and push- 
ing him on a little before him, soas to keep him at about three quarters of an 
arm’s length in advance (which is the professional mode,) thrust him into the 
vehicle and followed himself. Miss Sally entered next; and there being 
now four inside, Sampson Brass got upon the box, and made the coachman 
drive on. 

Still completely stunned by the sudden and terrible change which had taken 
place in his affairs, Kit sat gazing out of the coach window, alimost hoping to 
see some mostrous phenomenon in the streets which might give him reason to 
believe he was ina aream. Alas! Everything was too real and familiar ; the 
same succession of turnings, the same houses, the same streams of people run- 
ning side by side in different directions upon the pavement, the same bustle of 
carts and carriages in the road, the same well-remembered objects in the shop 
windows : a regularity in the very noise and hurry which no dream ever mir- 
rored. Dream-like as the story was, it was true. He stood charged with robbe- 
ry; the note had been found upon him, though he was innocent in thought and 
deed ; and they were carrying him back, a prisoner. 

Absorbed in these painful ruminations, thinking with a drooping heart of his 
mother and little Jacob, feeling as though even the consciousness of innocence 
would be insufficient to support him in the “presence of his friends if they be- 
lieved him guilty, and sinking in hope and courage more as they drew nearer to 
the notary’s, poor Kit was looking earnestly out of the window, observant of 
nothing,—when all at once, as though it had been conjured up by magic, he be- 
came aware of the face of Quilp. 

And whata leer there was upon the face! It was from the open window of 
a tavern that it looked out ; and the dwarf had so spread himself over it, with 
his elbows on the window-si!l and his head resting on both his hands, that what 
between the attitude and his being swoln with suppressed laughter, he looked 
bloated into twice his usual breadth. Mr. Brass on recognising him immedi- 
ately stopped the coach. As itcame to a halt directly opposite to where he 
stood, the dwarf pulled off his hat, aud saluted the party with a hideous and gro- 
tesque politeness. 

“Aha!” he cried. ‘* Where now, Brass! where now? Sally with you too? 
Sweet Sally! And Dick? Pleasant Dick! And Kit? Honest Kit !” 

‘“* He's extremely cheerful !"’ said Brass to the coachman. ‘“ Very much so! 
Ah sir—a sad business! Never believe in honesty any more, sir.” — 

Rs not ‘” returned the dwarf. Why not, you rogue of a lawyer, why 
not ?” . 

‘* Bank note lost in our office sir,”’ said Brass, shaking his head. “ Found in his 
hat sir—he previously left alone there—no mistake at all sir—chain of evidence 
complete—not a link wanting.”’ 

** What!” cried the dwarf, leaning half his body out of the window. “ Kit 

athief! Kitathief! Hahaha! Why, he’s an uglier-looking thief than can 
be seen any where fora penny. Eh Kiti—eh? Haha ha! Have you taken 
Kit into custody before he had time and opportunity to beat me! Eh Kit, eh ?” 
Aud with that he burst into a yell of laughter, manifestly to the great terror of 
the coachman, and pvinted to a dyer’s pole hard by, where a dangling suit. of 
clothes bore some resemblanca to a man upon a gibbet. 
“Ts it coming to that, Kit?” cried the dwarf, rubbing his hands violently. 
“Ha hahaha! What a disappointment for little Jacob, aud for his darling mo- 
ther! Let him have the Bethel minister to comfort and console him, Brass. Eh 
Kit, en? Drive on coachy, drive on. Bye bye Kit; all good ge with you ; keep 
up your spirits ; my love tothe Garlands—the dear old lady and gentleman. Say 
| inquired after ‘em, will you? Blessings on ‘em, and on you, and on everybody, 
Kit. Blessings on all the world!” 

With such good wishes and farewells, poured out in a rapid torrent until they 
were out of hearing, Quilp suffered them to depart ; and when he could see the 
coach no longer, drew tu lis bead, Gua seited op a. the ground in an ecstacy of 
enjoyment, 

When they reached the notary’s, which they were not long in don... ¢ they 
had encountered the dwarf in a bye-street at a very little distance from the hovse, 
Mr. Brass dismounted ; and opening the coach door witha melancholy visage, 
requested his sister to accompany him into the office, with the view of preparing 
the good people within for the mournful intelligence that awaited them. Miss 
Sally complying, he desired Mr. Swiveller to accompany them. So, into the 
office they went: Mr. Sampson and his sister arm-in-arm: and Mr Swiveller 
following alone. 

The notary was standing before the fire iu the outer office, talking to Mr. Abel 
and the elder Mr. Garland, while Mr. Chuckster sat writing at the desk, picking 
up such crumbs of their conversation as happened io fall in his way. The pos- 
ture of affairs Mr. Brass observed through the glass-duor as he was turning the 
handle, and seeing that the notary recogaised him, he began to shake his head 
and sigh deeply while that partition Jet divided them. 

Sir,” said Sampson, taking off his hat, and kissing the two forefingers of his 
right hand beaver glove, ‘my name is brass—Brass of Bevis Marks, sir. I have 
had the honor and pleasure, sir, of being coucerned against you in some little tes- 
timentary matters. How do you do, sw!” 

** My clerk will attend to any business you may have come upon, Mr. Brass,” 
said the notary, turning away. 

« Thank you, sir,” said Brass, ‘thank you, Iam sure. Allow me, sir, to in- 
troduce my sister—quite one of us, sir, although of the weaker sex—of great 
use in my business, sir, I assure you. Mr. Richard, sir, heve the goodness to 
come forward if you please—Nrsasrye? said Brass, stepping between the no- 
tary and his private office (towards which he had begun to retreat) and speakin 
in the tone of an injured man, “ really, sir, 1 must, under favor, request a wor 
or two with you, indeed.” 

‘‘Mr. Brass,” said the other, in a decided tone, ‘fam engaged. You see 
that I am occupied withthese gentlemen. If you will communicate your busi- 
ness to Mr. Chuckster yonder, you will receive every attention.” 

‘“‘ Gentlemen,” said Brass, lagaagttyzight hand on his waistcoat, and looking 
towards the father and son with a smooth smile—‘‘ Gentlemen, I appeal to you— 
really, gentlemen—consider, I beg of you. { am of the lav. I am styled 
‘gentleman’ by Act of Parliament. | maintain the title by the annual payment 
of twelve pound sterling for a certificate. Iam not one of your players of mu- 
sic, stage actors, writers of books, or painters of pictures, who assume a station 
that the laws of their country don’t recognise. I am none of your strollers or 
vagabonds. If any man brings his action against me, he must describe me as a 
gentleman, or his action is null and void. I appeal to you—is this quite respect- 
ful ’—Really gentlemen—” 

“ Well, will you have the goocness to state your businessthen, Mr. Brass ?” 
said the notary. a 

“ Sir,” rejoined Mr, Brass, ‘I will. Ah, Mr. Witherden! you little know the 
—but I will not be tempted to travel from the point, sir. i believe the name of 
one of these gentlemen is Garland.” 

“Of both,” said the notary. 

“ In-deed !” rejoined Brass, cringing excessively. “ But I might have known 
them from the uncommon lideness. Extremely happy, I am sure, to have 
the honor of an introduction to two such gentlemen, although the occasion is a 
most painful one. One of you, gentlemen, has a servant called Kit !” 

Both,” replied the notary. _ 

“ Two Kits?” said Brass smiling. ‘ Dear me!” 

“One Kit, sir,” returned Mr. Witherden angrily, “‘who is employed by both 
gentlemen. What of him!” — 

“This of him, sir,’ rejoined Brass, dropping his vvice impressively. 
“ That young man, sir, that I have felt unbounded and unlimted confidence 
in, and ‘always behaved to as if he was my equa!—that young man has this 
morning committed a robbery in my office, and has been taken almost in the 
fact.” 

“This must be some falsehood !”’ cried the notary. 

“Tt is not possible,” said Mr. Abel. 

«Tl not believe one word of it,” exclaimed the old gentleman. 

Mr Brass louked mildly round upon them, and rejoined. 

“Mr. Witherden, sir, your words ate actionable, and if I was a man of low 
and mean standing, who couldn't afferd to be slandered, ' should proceed for da- 
mages. Hous’‘ever, sir, being what | am, | mercly scorn such expressions.— 

The honest warmth of the other gentlemen I respect, and I'm truly sorry to be 
the messenger of such unpleasant news. I shouldn’t hove put myse!f in this 
painful position, I assure you, but thatthe lad himself desired to be brought 
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here in the first instance, and I yielded to his prayers. Mr. Chuckster, sir, 
will you have the goodness to tap at the window for the constable that’s waiting 
i oach ?” 

™ dyed gentlemen looked at each other with blank faces when these words 
were uttered, and Mr. Chuckster, doing ashe was desired, and leaping off his 
stool with something of the excitement of an inspired prophet whose foretel- 
lings had in the fullness of time been realised,held the door open for the entrance 
of the wretched captive. ' 

Such a scene as there was when Kit came in, and bursting into the rude elo- 
quence with which Truth at length inspired him, called Heaven to witness that 
he was innocent, and that how the property came to be found upon him he knew 
not ! Such a confusion of tongues, before the circumstances were related, and 
the proofsdisclosed ! Such a dead silence when all was told, and his three friends 
exchanged looks of doubt and amazement. b 

“Ts it not possible,” said Mr. Witherden, after a long pause, “that this note 
may have found its way into the hat by some accident,—such as the removal of 
papers on the desk, for instance!” ' 

ut this was clearly shown to be quite impossible. Mr. Swiveller, though an 
unwilling witness, could not help proving to'demonstration, from the position in 
which it was found, that it must have been designedly secreted. 

“It's very distressing,” said Brass, “ immensely distressing, T am sure. 
Wheu he comes to be tried, I shall be very happy to recommend him to mercy 
on account of his previous good character. I did lose money before, certainly, 
but it doesn’t quite follow that he took it. The presumption’s against him— 
strongly against him—but we're Christian, I hope!” 

“T suppose,” said the constable, looking round, ‘that no gentleman here 
can give evidence of whether he’s been flush of money of late. Do you happen 
to know sir?” } 

“He has had money from time to time, certainly,” returned Mr. Garland, to 
whom the man had put the question. ‘ But that, as he always told me, was gi- 
ven him by Mr. Brass himself.” ; ; 

“ Yes to be sure,” said Kiteagerly. ‘‘ You can bear me out in that sir!” 

“Eh?” cried Brass, looking frony face to face with an expression of stupid 
amazement. ri 

“The money you know, the half-crown, that you gave me—from the lodger, 
said Kit. ' 

“ Oh dear me!” cried Brass, shaking his head and frowning heavily. 
is a bad case, I find; a very bad case indeed. 

“What, did you give him no money on account of anybody, sir!” asked Mr. 
Garland, with great anxiety. 

“J give him money, sir?” returned Sampson. ‘Oh, come you know, 
this is too barefaced. Constable, my good fellow, we had better be going.” 

“ What?” shrieked Kit. ‘* Does he deny that he did? ask him, somebody, 
pray. Ask him to tell you whether he did or not!” 

“ Did you, sir?” asked the notary. 

‘T tell you what, gentlemen,” replied Brass, in a very grave manner, “he'll 
not serve his case this way, and really, if you feel any interest in him, you 
had better advise him to go upon some other tack. Did I, sir? Of course I 
never did.” 

“Gentlemen,” cried Kit, on whom a light broke suddenly, ‘‘ Master, Mr. 
Abel, Mr. Witherden, every one of you—he did it! What I have done to 
offend him I don't know, but this is a plot to ruin me. Mind, gentlemen, it’s a 
plot, and whatever comes of it, I will say with my dying breath that he put 
that note in my hat himself. Look at him, gentlemen. See how he changes 
colour. Which of us looks the guilty person—he or [ 1” 

“You hear him, gentlemen ?” said Brass, smiling, ‘you hear him. Now, 
does this case strike you as assuming rather a black complexion, or does it not? 
Is it at all a treacherous case, do you think, oris it one of mere ordinary guilt 
Perhaps, gentlemen, if he had not said this in your presence, and I had report- 
ed it, you'd have held this to be impossible likewise, eh ?” 

With such pacific and bantering remarks did Mr Brass refute the foul asper- 
sion on his character; but the virtuous Sarah, moved by stronger feelings, and 
having at heart, perhaps, a more jealous regard for the honour of her family, 
flew from her brother’s side without any previous intimation of her design, and 
darted at the prisoner with the utmost fury. It would undoubtedly have gone 
hard with Kit’s face, but that the wary constable, foreseeing her design, drew 
him aside at the critical moment, and thus placed Mr. Chuckster in circumstan- 
ces of some jeopardy ; for that gentleman happening to be next the object of 
Miss Brass’s wrath, and rage, being, like love and fortune, blind, was pounced 
upon by the fair enslaver, and a false collar plucked up by the roots, and his hair 
very much dishevelled, before the eaertions of the company could make her 
sensible of her mistake. 

The constable, taking warning by the desperate attack, and thinking perhaps 
that it would be more satisfactory to the ends of justice if the prisoner was 
taken before a magistrate, whole, rather than in small pieces, led him back to 
the hackney-coach without more ado, and further insisted on Miss Brass becom- 
ing an outside passenger ; to which proposal the charming creature, after a lit- 
tle angry discussion, yielded her coneent ; anid so took her brother Sampson's 
place upon the box, Mr. Brass with some reluctance agreeing to occupy her 
seat inside. These arrangements perfected, they drove to the justice-room 
with all speed, followed by the notary and his two friends in another coach. Mr 
Chuckster alone was left behind—greatly to his indignation ; for he held the 
evidence he could have given, relative to Kit’s returning to work out the 
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This turnkey had given him to understand that he was lodged, like some few 
others in the jail, apart from the mass of prisoners ; because he was not sup- 
posed to be utterly depraved and irreclaimable, and had never occupied apart- 
ments in that mansion before. Kit was thankful for this indulgence, and sat 
reading the church catechism very attentively (though he had known it by 
heart from a little child), until he heard the key im the lock, and the man enter- 
ed again. 

‘* Now then,” he said, “come on.” 

* Where to, sir?” asked Kit. 

The man contented himself by briefly replying ‘* Wisiters;” and taking him 
by the arm in exactly the same manner as tie constable had done the day be- 
fore, led him through several winding ways and strong gates into a passage, 
where he placed him at a grating, and turned upon his heel. Beyond this grat- 
ing, at the distance of about four or five feet, was another exactly like 
it. Inthe space between, sat a turnkey reading a newspaper ; and out side the 
further railing, Kit saw with a palpitating beart, his mother with the baby in 
herarms; Barbara’s mother with her never-failing umbrella; and poor little 
Jacob, staring in with all his might, as theugh he were looking for the bird, or 
the wild beast, and thought the men were mere accidents with whom the bars 
could have no possible concern. 

But directly !ittle Jacob saw his brother, and, thrusting his arms between the 
rails to hug him, found he came no nearer, but still stood afar off with his head 
resting on the arm by which he held to one of the bars, he began to cry most 
piteously ; whereupon Kit’s mother and Barbara's mother, who had restrained 
themselves as much as possible, burst out sobbing and weeping afresh. Poor 
— not help joming them, and not one of them could speak a 
word, 

During this melancholy pause, the turnkey read his newspaper with a wag- 
gish look (he had evidently got among the facetious paragraphs) until happen- 
ing to take his eye off it for an instant, as if to get by dint of contemplation 
at the very marrow of some joke of a deeper sort than the rest, it appeared 
to occur to him for the first time that somebody was crying. 

‘* Now, ladies, ladies,” he said, looking round with surprise, ‘I'd advise you 
not to waste time like this. It's allowanced here, you know. You mustn't let 
that child make that noise cither. It’s against all rules.” 

‘I'm his poor mother, sir,” sobbed Mrs. Nubbles, curtseying humbly, ‘and 
this is his brother, sir.’ Oh dear, dear me!” 

Well!” replied the turnkey, folding his paper on his knee, so as to get with 
greater convenience at the top of the next column. ‘It can’t be helped, you 
know. He an’tthe only one in the same fix. You mustn’t make a noise about 
it 

With that, he went on reading. The man was not naturally cruel or 
hard-hearted. He had come to look upon felony as a kind of disorder, like 
the scarlet fever or erysipelas ; some people had it—some hadn’t—just as it 
might be. 

“Oh! my darling Kit "—said his mother, whom Barbara’s mother had 
charitably relieved of the baby—‘ that I should see my pvor boy here!” 

“You don't believe I did what they accuse me of, mother dear !” cried Kit, 
in a choking voice. 

‘* T believe it!” exclaimed the poor woman. “J, that never knew you tell 
a lie, or do a bad action from your cradle—that have never had a moment's sor- 
row on your account, except it was for the poor meals that you have taken with 
such good-humour and content, that 1 forgot how little there was when I 
thought how kind and thoughtful you were, though you were but a child! 
I believe it of the son that’s been a comfort to me from the hour of his birth 
to this time, and that I never laid down one night in anger with ! 

“* Why then, thank God!” said Kit, clutching the bars with an earnestness 
that shook them, ‘‘and I can bear it, mother. Come what may, I shall al- 
wore have oue drop of happiness in my heart when I think that you said 
that.” 

At this the poor woman fell a crying again, and Barbara's mother too. And 
little Jacob, whose disjointed thoughts had by this time resolved themselves in- 
to a pretty distinct impression that Kit couldn’t go out for a walk if he wanted, 
and that there were no birds, lions, tigers, or uther natural curiosities behind 
those bars—nothing indeed, but a caged brother—added his tears to theirs with 
as little noise as possible. 

Kit’s mother, drying her eyes (and moistening them, poor soul,more than she 
dried them,) now took from the ground a small basket, and submissively address- 
ed herself tothe turnkey, saying, would he please to listen to her for a minute. 
The turnkey, being ina very crisis and passion of a joke motioned to her 
with his hand to keep silent one minute longer, for her life. Nor did he re- 
move his hand into its former posture, but kept it in the same warning atti- 
tude until he had finished the paragraph, when he paused for a few seconds ; 
with a smile upon his face, as who should say ‘this editor is a comical blade—a 
fuany dog,”’ and then asked her what she wanted. 

“| have brought hima little something to eat” said the good woman. 
you please, sir, might he have it?” 

‘Yes,—he may have it. There’s no rule against that. 
| you go, and I'll take care he has it.” 
| “No, but if you please sir—don’t be angry with me sir—I am his mother, and 
| you had a mother once—if I might only see him eat a little bit, I should go 
| away so much more satisfied that he was all comfortable.” 

And again the tears of Kit’s mother burst forth, and of Barbara’s mother, 
As to the baby, it was crowing and laughing with all its 
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Give it to me when 


character, that he considered its suppression little better than a compromise ad might —under the idea, apparently, that the whole scene had been invented and 


felony. 

At the justice-room they found the single gentleman, who had gone straight 
there, and was expecting them with desperate impatience. But not fifty single 
gentlemen rolled into ene could have helped poor Kit, who in half an hour 
afterwards was committed for trial, and was assured by a friendly officer on his 
way to prison that there was no occasion to be cast down, for the sessions would 
soon be on, and he would in all likelihood get his little affair disposed of, and 
be comfortably transported, in less than a fortnight. 

CHAPTER LXI. 

Let moralists and philosophers say what they may, it is very questionable 
whether a guilty man would have felt half as much misery that night, as Kit 
did, being innocent. The world, being in the constant commission of vast quan- 
tities of injustice, isa little too apt to comfort itself with the idea that if the 
victim of its falsehood and malice have a clear conscience, he cannot fail to be 
sustained under his trials, and somehow or other to come right at last; ‘ in 
which case’”’ say they who have hunted him down, “though we certainly don't 
expect it—nobody will be better pleased than we.”,—Whereas, the world would 
do well to reflect, that injustice is in itself, to every generous and properly con- 


got up for its particular satisfaction. 
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growth, they are what is now termed common. A row of dark red wall-flowers 
grow close down under the drawing-room windows, and the old deep porch is 
overshadowed with sweet-brier and jessamine. 

Like many places in that primitive county, it is inhabited by a descendant of 
the same family which first erected its time-stained walls. The arms and crest 
emblazoned on the painted glass window of the sunny dining-room, and carved 
over the porch, might have figured on the heavy coach which conveyed the fami- 
ly to church for many geaerations, and may still be seen on the unpretending 
chariot which now carries thither the last of its race. 

She is an aged woman, and has known much sorrow ; but the experience of 
no common woe have left an impression of earnest hope and expectation of joy 
to come on her cheering countenance. It is a face which few can look on with- 
out feeling both happier and better than they were before. 

__There is nothing which cheers our course through the difficulties and evils of 
life sv much as the contemplation of those characters, which by the aid of true 
religion, have passed unscathed and unruffled into a green and cheerful old age. 
Such a one was Mrs. L , or, as she was generally called by those who knew 
and loved her, Aunt Mary. 

I never visited her peaceful abode without feeling in good humour with the 
world, and full of hope that, after ‘* fighting the good fight,” I should attain to 
peace and happiness, either in this world or the next. The first thing I remem- 
bered to have heard her say (when I was quite a child) was a truly sublime and 
christian sentiment. When speaking of our hopes of another life, and what 
would constitute our bliss there, she said, * Well, my idea of happiness is to 
see every one! know and love the best enjoying a superior degree of bliss, and 
that they may all be more honoured than myself. I wish to be the last and least 
in heaven !” 

It was probably at L—— Hall that I first smelt the sweet perfume of a wall- 
flower. My heart bounds when I meet with it, because it brings before me 
the image of dear Aunt Mary, sitting in her drawing-room, surrounded by : 
But I will not trust myself to describe that room, or I should never finish. 
She was not the only dweller in the old house ; herniece, an elderly spirfster, 
lived there also. 

Sarah D was considerably younger than her aunt, but repining grief had 
given her anappearance of greater age. She had not attained that louk of pla- 
cid benevolence which imparted an almost youthful freshness and simplicity to 
the old lady’s countenance. Yet Sarah D——was very good; but who could 
live with such an aunt, and not become imbued with some of the wide-spread- 
ing sunshine of her mind? 

“Well! what can you have to say about this common country place, and 
these two old women !—it sounds so very uninteresting.” So it does; and if 
you met my two heroines in the Park or Bond Street, they would pass unno- 
ticed ; yet their story is full of interest, though they probably resemble hundreds 
of elderly and antiquated-looking dames and old maids that abound in eve 
quarter of this crowded island. And it may be, that in this common herd whic 
we see every day, there are many just as good and as interesting as my old wo- 
men—many who have suffered and struggled through temptation and woes— 
many, amongst those common-place, old-fashioned, perhaps ugly beings, whom 
could we but read the secrets of their minds, and know the romance of their his- 
tory, we should take to our heart, weep with kindly sympathy at their misfor- 
tunes, contemplate with admiration their grief-hallowed characters, and make 
them a model for our own. 

Mrs: L.—— had been beautiful, and was the sole heiress to the old place and 
estate where she now dwells. Like most beauties and inheritors of three thou- 
sand a year, she had been loved and wooed by many ere she had attained the age 
of eighteen. The rich and the noble sought for her hand, but she refused them 
all, and year after year passed without producing any change in her resolution. 
However, at the age of three-and-twenty, she married Edward L——,a poor sea- 
captain, a distant cousin, who from earliest childhood had been dearer to her than 
any one in the world. 

This early affection had grown up on both sides into the warmest love; yet 
the young man went to sea, and returned again and again, without ever breathing 
a word of his passion to the beautiful heiress. I never heard how it was set- 
tled at last, but I know that a happier pair never existed than Captain and Mrs. 
Two years, in which short space a whole life of intense joy seemed con- 
centrated, flitted away. The birth of a beautiful boy had rendered their joy com- 
plete, when the war broke out again, and Edward went to sea. 

Mary prayed daily and hourly to her heavenly Father for his safety, as she had 
done years before when no one knew the secret of her heart. Time passed, and 
she taught her little boy to clasp its hands in adoration, and lisp the dear word 
** father,’ —but her husband did not return. 

A battle had been fought, and his name came to her borne on the wings of 
fame. He had behaved so nobly, that, in the opinion of every one, he merited 
the highest reward. 

Mary’s heart beat high with hope and expectation; but weeks, and even 
months, passed, and brought no further intelligence. 

After the battle he had never been heard of. Fora long time great uncer- 
tainty hung over his fate, and his wife alternately hoped and despaired. Months 
passed on ; and this lingering life of fear and expectation would have been ut- 
terly insupportable to a person of her intense feelings, had she not been a true 
christian. At last came the overwhelming certainty—he was dead. 

‘**O that my child may never be a sailor !”” was the widow’s prayer, after the 
first paroxysm of intense grief was over. I have heard her say, that she suf- 
fered more from a vague fear and a strange sort of apprehension that he would 
wish to become a sailor, than from any real surrow which ever befel her. She 
had lived through all the agonizing doubts and fears about her adored hus- 
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The turnkey looked as if he thought the request a strange one and rather out 
of the common way, but nevertheless he laid down his paper, and coming round ! 
to where Kit’s mother stood, took the basket from her, and after inspecting its | 
contents, handed it to Kit, and went back to his place. It may be easily con- ; 
ceived that the prisoner had no great appetite, but he sat down upon the ground 
and ate as hard as he could, while, at every morsel he put into his mouth, his 
mother sobbed and wept afresh, though with a softened grief that bespoke the 
satisfaction the sight afforded her. 

While he was thus engaged, Kit made some anxious inquiries about his em- 
ployers, and whether they had expressed any opinion about him; but all he 
could learn was, that Mr. Abel had broken the intelligence to his mother with 
great kindness and delicacy late on the previous night, but had himself ex- 
pressed no opinion of his innocence or guilt. Kit was on the point of muster- 
ing courage to ask Barbara’s mother about Barbara, when the turnkey who had 





stituted mind, an injury, of all others the most insufferable, the most tormenting | 


and the most hard to bear ; and that many clear consciences have gone to their 
account elsewhere, and many sound hearts have broken, because of this very 
reason ; the knowledge of their deserts only aggravating their sufferings, and 
rendering them the less endurable. 

The world, however, was not in fault in Kit’s case. But Kit was innocent; 
and knowing this, and feeling that his best friends deemed him guilty—that 
Mr. and Mrs. Garland would look upon him as a monster of ingratitude—that 
Barbara would associate him with all that was bad and criminal—that the pony 
would consider himself forsaken—and that even his own mother might per- 
haps yield to the strong appearances against him, and believe him to be the 
wretch he seemed—knowing and feeling ali this, he experienced at first an 
agony of mind which no words can describe, and walked up and down the little 
cell in which he was locked up for the night, almost beside himself with 
grief. 

Even when the violence of these emotions bad in some degree subsided, 
and he was beginning to grow more calm, there came into his mind a new 
thought, the anguish of which was scarcely less. The child—the bright star 
of the simple fellow’s life—she, who always came back upon him like a beau- 
tiful dream,—who had made the poorest part of his existence, the happiest and 
best—who had ever been so gentle, and considerate, and good—if she were 
ever to hear of this, what would she think! As this idea occurred to him, the 
walls of the prison seemed to melt away,and the old place to reveal itself in their 
stead, as it was wont to be on winter nights—the fireside, the tittle supper ta- 
ble, the old man’s hat and coat, and stick—the half-opened door, leading to her 
little room—they were all there. And Nell herself was there, and he— 
buth laughing heartily as they had often done—and when he had got as 
far as this, Kit could go no farther, but flung himself upon his poor bedstead 
and wept. 

It was a long night, that seemed as though it would have no end; but he 
slept too, and dreamed—always of being at liberty, and roving about, now 
with one person and now with another; but ever with a vague dread of being 
recalled to prison ; not that prison, but one which was in itself a dim idea, not 
of a place, but of a care and sorrow; of something oppressive and always pre- 
sent, and yet impossible todefine. At last the morning dawned, and there was 
the jail itself—cold, black and dreary, and very real indeed 

He was left to himself,and there was comfort in that. He had liberty to walk in 
a small paved yard at a certain hour, and learnt from the turnkey, who came to 
unlock his cell and show him where to wash, that there was a regular time 
for visiting, every day, and that if any of his friends came to see him, he would 
be fetched down to the grate. When he had given him this information, and 
a tin porringer containing his breakfast, the man locked him up again ; an 
went clattering along the stone passage, opening and shutting a great many 
raising numberless which resounded through the 
building for a long time, as if they were in prison too, and unable to get 
out. 


other doors, and echoes 


conducted him re-appeared, a second turnkey appeared behind his visitors, and ; 
the third turnkey with the newspaper cried ** Time’s up !"'—adding in the same | 
breath ‘* Now for the next party,” and then plunging deep into his newspa- | 
per again. Kit was taken off in an instant, with a blessing from his mother, | 
and a scream from little Jacob, ringing in his ears. As he was crossing the | 
next yard with the basket in his hand, under the guidance of his former con- | 
ductor, another officer called to them to stop, andcame up with a pint-pot of 
porter in his hand. | 

“This is Christopher Nubbles isn’t it, that come in last night for felony!” | 
said the man. | 

His comrade replied that this was the chicken in question. 

“ Then here’s your beer,” said the other man to Christopher. ‘‘ What are 
you looking at? There an’t a discharge in it.” 

**I beg your pardon,” said Kit ‘ Who sent it me ?” | 

“Why, your friend,” replied the man. ‘You're to have it every day, he ; 
says. And so you will, if he pays for it.” 

“My friend!’ repeated Kit. 

“You're all abroad seemingly,” returned the other man. ‘“ There’s his letter. | 
Take hold.” ' 

Kit took it, and when he was locked up again, read as follows : 

“Drink of this cup. You'll find there's a spell in its every drop ‘gainst the 
ills of mortality. Talk of the cordial that sparkled for Helen! Her cup was 
a fiction, but this is reality (Barclay and Co.’s.) If they ever send it ina flat 
state, complain to the Governor. Yours R. 8S.” 

“R. S.!" said Kit, after some consideration. 
veller. 


“Tt must be Mr. Richard Swi- 
Well, it’s very kind of him, and | thank him heartily !” 
{For Continuation see Supplementary Sheet.) 
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WALL-FLOWER; OR FASCINATIONS OF THE SEA. 
BY LADY CHATTERTON.* 


The first sweet perfume of spring—humble, cheerful wall-flower! Its fresh 
smelland gay look excite in my mind images of peace and happiness enjoyed by 
old age, after a life of suffering. 

In one of the pleasant dells of ——shire, there stands a gray stone house 
of the Elizabethan period, but not in the grand style of picturesque age. 

Itis asmall but comfortable-looking abode, fitted for the dwelling of a hos- 
pitable family of moderate furtune. A grassy slope runs down from its southern 
front to the clear river; a wood of fine old trees protects it from the north, and 
covers the hill which rises behind 





There is no park ; but the me adows on the Opposite side of the stream are bor- 


| Edward continually asked, but not of his mother. 








band. God had given her strength to support every sorrow, and the widow shrank, 
as she afterwards said, with sinful apprehension from having the same to un- 
dergo again. 

With trembling haste she removed every painting of a ship from her young 
child’s gaze; even a fine model of her husband’s vessel, which had hitherto stood 
in the hall, and his portrait, where he was represented in his naval uniform— 
these beloved objects which had cheered so many lonely hours—were now pla- 
ced in an old wainscoted room, which she carefully locked, and kept the key 
herself, 

Apprehension of evil often clouds the mind and bewilders reason more than 
positive misfurtune :— 

** Das Ferne, Kiinftige bedngstigt, 
Thr fahlend herz: was unabanderlich 
Und wirklich da ist, tragt sie mit ergebung.” 

And so it was with Mrs. L——. She was not only strong-minded, but pos- 
sessed good judgment ; yet under the influence of this fear she acted unwisely. 
The child felt that there was some mystery connected with the memory of his 
father ; and though aware that he was dead, little Edward could never ascertain 
why he was not buried in the church among the beautiful old monuments of his 
relations. 

Of all the feelings that act on childhood, none have so much power as myste- 
ry: theinind broods over anything mysterious; every strong feeling is excited 
by the endeavour to clear it up; and curiosity, pride, and impatience are brought 
into active play. ‘* Why should that room be locked up?” was a question little 
His sensitive, yet somewhat 
paoud nature, shrank from alluding to a subject which he saw she wished to 


: avoid, and hence the concealment of his real thoughts added strength to the pas- 


sionate curiosity he felt. 
him to be artful. 

Now, though Mrs. L concealed the portrait of her husband from the child, 
she was continually talking to him of his father. She loved to kindle in his 
young heart somewhat of the adoration she herself felt for her husband. 

One day, when the widow and her son were going to spend the afternoon at @ 
neighbour's house. little Edward feigned a slight illness, in order to be left at 
home without his mother. He anxiously waited for her departure ; and as she 
drove from the door, and he saw the carriage disappear in a turn of the road, he 
clapped his hands with joy. He had seen a key in his mother’s desk, which be- 
longed, as he imagined, to the mysterious room ; of this key he had contrived 
during the morning to get possession, and on his mother’s departure, off he ran 
to ascertain the point 

His heart beat with the intensity of his feelings, his hand trembled as he 
turned the key, and he entered the Toom with a soft and solemn step. A beauti- 
ful portrait was the first object which met his eager gaze, and the child felt that 
he looked upon the likeness of his father. 

The widow had often minutely described the features of her husband ; and 
when the buy now saw the picture, he burst into tears. Every part of the dress 
in which his beloved parent was drawn—the back ground, too, where the sea 
and some ships of war were represented—became engraven on his mind, Un- 
derneath the picture wasa large model of the poor captains ship, and this in- 
teresting object long riveted the child's attention. At last, fearful of being 
discovered, he reluctantly withdrew, locked the door, and carefully replaced the 
key 

And now, why had all this been concealed from him t was the first thought 

Some days afterwards, when he was read- 


Though artless by nature, this powerful feeling taught 





that suggested itself to his mind 
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“Why do you think so—why do you imagine he was” inquired Mrs. L—, 


-starting. 

“ Siecheo~beienne I fancied—I—” stammered the boy with embarrass- 
ment. The mother felt it would be useless to deny any longer a fact which he 
must learn some day, and therefore replied that her dear husband had been a na- 
wal officer. 

“Then I will be one too,” said little Edward, in a quiet tone, but with a look 
of firmness and determination far above his years. The widow turned deadly 
pale; then burying her face in her hands, burst into tears. 

“Mother, dearest mother!” exclaimed the now weeping boy. ‘‘ What have 
I done 1—oh forgive me for making you unhappy—I know I have done very 


. ” 

“My child, my only darling, if it be the will of God, I must bow down with 
submission ; but oh! | Se ardently I have prayed to be spared this trial.” She 
then told him the manner of his father’s death, and all the anxieties she had suf- 
fered for years, and her fears lest the only remaining joy she had on earth—her 
dear boy—should wish to become a sailor. 

«TI will not, then,” exclaimed Edward ; “no, I will never make you unhappy 
—I will never leave you—I will do everything you wish, and am determined not 
to go up and look at the beautiful sea from St. George's hill any more.” 

ere was a height at the back of the house, called St. George’s hill, which 
I before said was covered with fine trees, on one of which (it was a gigantic oak) 
a sort of rude staircase, witha seat at the top had been erected; and from this 
elevated spot the ocean could be seen in the far distance. 


The widow had passed many an anxious hour there, from the time when her 
husband, quite a boy, had first gone to sea. There she had afterwards watched 
aud prayed with her darling child in her arms, when expecting his return. But 
since she had learnt with certainty his sad fate, and that her apprehensions were 
roused lest the boy should inherit his father’s passion for the sea, she had discon- 
tinued the practice, and had earnestly endeavoured to prevent her child from 
going to that place, and gezing thence on the fascinating element, upon the plea 
that spe feared he would tumble down, as the old steps and seat were much 

a 

It oe the only spot for miles round whence the sea was visible, and she had 
discovered with much sorrow that little Edward was very fund of going there ; 
hhe had several times — the most enthusiastic admiration for the beautiful 

littering thing, which he said, on some days, when the sun was shining upon it, 
ooked like a number of soft blue eyes beckoning to him. Often had he implo- 
red his mother to take him near to that lovely ocean; but he now promised he 
would never again ask her to do so, and that he would believe all the horrors she 
had often told him about the dangerous element. 


Soon after this occurrence, the widow adopted a little girl, the only child of her 
husband’s sister. The mother had lately died, and the child was left to the care 
of a poor, yet extravagant and thoughtless father. Sarah B was a year 
younger than Edward, and very lovely. An attachment soon grew up between 
the two children, which the widow watched with delight, for it promised to be 
as strong and permanent as her own. ; . 

She began now to feelsome hope that little Edward's love for his cousin 
would subdue his passion for the sea; and as Sarah wasnot an heiress, or he 
a pennyless younger son, there would not, when he grew up, be that impedi- 
ment toa declaration of his love which had so long sealed the lips of her own 
poor lover. 

On the other hand, Sarah’s disposition and temper gave the widow some un- 
easiness and trouble. She was by nature passionate and proud ; and had been 
much spoiled by a fond invalid mother and foolish father, before she came to L— 

As she grew up, under the widow’s watchful care, her disposition impro- 
ved, and he: love for Edward was so intense as finally to subdue any bad feeling 
which might have lurked in her heart. 

The young people were never parted for a single day, till Edward went to col- 
lege, and the grief they then experienced may be easily imagined. Sarah suffer- 
ed so much from depression of spirits when he was gone, that Mrs. L began 
to fear her health would suffer in consequence. 

They had hitherto lived very retired ; but now that her children were growing 
up, Mrs. L—— thought it right tosee more of her neighbours; and in order to 
divert the melancholy of Sarah, she encourged her intimacy with the daughters 
of a neighbouring clergyman. 

The Miss Eltons were lively, good-humoured girls, and Sarah soon became 
the companion of their walks and rides. Her sadness quickly vanished, but it 
was replaced by a look of less softness than usual, in which there was somewhat 
of pride which Mrs. L—— did not quite like to see. Weither her son nor Sa- 
rah had spoken of their union; but Mrs. L—— never felt any apprehension 
that it would not take place 








The summer vacation arrived, and Edward returned to his old home. His | 


mother and Sarah were waiting in the porch to receive him. After he had 
clasped his delighted mother to his arms, he turned with ecstacy of joy to 
Sarah, but she drew back, with some coldness of manner, only giving him 


her hand, and saying in a quiet tone, “I am very glad to see you, dear Ed- | 
” 


ward. 

The words were affectionate enough ; but there was something in their tone 
which made the warm-hearted lover tremble and turn deadly pale. Poor 
Edward ! was this the moment he had looked forward to as the happiest 
of his life? Absence, with him, had only strengthened into adoration a 
feeling which had always been love. 
and looked forward with rapture to the declaration of his enthusiastic feelings 
to Sarah. 

And now a sudden weight depressed his spirits: the sunbeams which stream- 
ed through the old painted glass windows were bright as ever, but oh! how 
cold and dim they appear to him ; every thing was provokingly the same as 
when he left home, but the charm which gave a tinge of happiness to every ob- 
ject, was gone.» 

The mother’s anxious eye saw, during dinner-time, there was something 
wrong ; the conversation, formerly so joyously unrestrained, now lagged. Sa- 
rah said but little and Mrs. L—— thought she discovered traces of tears in the 


dark-brown eyes, which were scarcely raised from the untasted food on her | 


plate. When the meal was ended, Mrs. L—— wished to leave the young peo- 
ple alone, but Sarah followed her close ; and it was only when Edward, with a 
countenance of the greatest anxiety, begged to have afew minutes’ conversa- 
tion with his cousin, that she was induced to remain. 


The widuw went into the drawing-room, full of hope and fear ; she was ut- 
terly perplexed at the conduct of Sarah, and those vague apprehensions of 
ill, which had long vanished from her mind, now returned with startling inten- 


aity. 

Bisse passed ; the sun had sunk behind the old church steeple—but Ed- 
ward and Sarah did not appear. ‘ This is a good sign,” thought Mrs. L ; 
yet still she trembled. The moon rose calm and clear from behind the tall 
trees, and she tried to imagine the bliss which the lovers must be enjoying ; 
for she remembered the first moonlight walk with her own dear Edward after 
their love had been declared. 

She would not stir from the drawing-room, lest she should meet them, and 
disturb their blissful téte-a-téte. Ten o'clock struck ; the tea had loug been 
brought in ; still the widow sat in the south window, gazing on the lovely 
scene without—thinking of past joys, and full of ardent hopes for her son’s 
happiness. 

Another hour passed, and she saw a dark form emerge from the grove 
and cross the bread terrace walk. It was like her son—but he was alone, so 
it could not be he; yet she trembled, and prayed more fervently for his hap- 

iness. 

But it was very late; and as they were accustomed to keep early hours, 
she began to feel some alarm. ‘They may have imagined I should be gone 
te bed, and perhaps, therefore, did not come into the drawing-room,” 
thought the widow ; and she went up stairs, resolving to see if ber son was in 
his room. 

The door was locked—she gently knocked at it; there was no answer. 
Again, and louder she tapped, when Edward opened it, and clasped her in his 
arms. ‘I was afraid,” said the widow, ‘‘that—that—oh! my son, you are not 
happy,” exclaimed the poor mother, as she remarked the haggard looks of her 
aon. ‘ Tell me, I beseech you, the truth. There has been some misunder- 
standing between you !” 

“No, indeed, dearest mother ; I am quite—quite happy ; but am rather tired 
now, so leave me, and I will tell you everything in the morning.” He gently 

drew her towards the door, but with a look of firmness, and she left him with a 
sad and desponding heart. 

She then went to Sarah's room, and, contrary to her usual custom, found 
the door locked. Not wishing to disturb the poor girl, who had looked 
very ill all day, and certainly had been suffering from some mysterious cause, 
al widow subdued her impatience to learn what had occurred, and went to 

But sleep would not visit her eyelids. Sarah’s room was next to hers, 
and several times she fancied she heard a stifled sob. O that morning 
would come ! thought the widow ; for she felt that these two beings who 
were dearest te her were suffering ; but in vain she conjectured what could 
be the cause. Tired and weary from anxiety and fear, towards morning 
she sank into a deep sleep, and did mot awake till leng after her usual 
hour. 

She started up on finding how late it was; and hastily dressing, went 
down into the breakfast-room. No one wasthere. She searched the other 





apartments without success, aad then the garden, but found neither Sarah | 


mor ber son. ‘‘ They may have gone up to the old seat ; it was their favourite 





He had learnt the secret of his heart, 


ge’ 


__ She Albion. 


wy thought the widow ; and putting on her bonnet, she hurried up the 


Sarah was there—she was leaning over the seat, and gazing with a counte- 
nance of deep sorrow on the distant ocean. On hearing the widow's voice 
she came down, and endeavoured to brush away the tears which dimmed her 
eyes. 

“My child, my darling Sarah, what has happened? Speak, I implore you— 
do not leave me longer in this dreadful suspense. What have you dene, and 
where is Edward 1” 

“ Perhaps I have done wrong,” exclaimed Sarah, throwin 
widow's arms-—“ perhaps—yet no! I am poor, and do not 
am sure you will be better pleased.” 

“Surely you have not rejected his love!” said Mrs. L——; “you must 
know that I—” 

“T did it for the best,” exclaimed the sobbing girl; ‘but I fear it has 
made him unhappy—and when I now think of his despair—oh, I was wrong, I 
was proud. Miss Eltons were always quizzing me about my rich lover, and 


herself into the 
eserve him, and } 


“ ObAlet us hasten to undeceive him. My poor Edward, when I remember 
his miserable countenance last night, I tremble with fear lest—” 

** Lest what?” exclaimed Sarah, now much alarmed. ‘“ Yes, let us hasten 
down and see him.” 

But Edward could nowhere be found. A day of anxious suspense passed. 
Servants were despatched all round the country, but no tidings of him could be 
heard. Night came, and the poor mother aud Sarah sat at the drawing-room 
window Mrs. —— told of all the fears that had harassed her mind the night 
before, and Sarah’s sufferings grew to agony. 

The next day passed without any intelligence, but the morning of the third 
brought a letter by the post. It was from Edward, dated from the ship Juno 
at Portsmouth. It conteined expressions ef the tenderest affection for his 
adored mother, and grief to think that he was making her unhappy by his 
present conduct. But he said that the last night, after Sarah had rejected 
his love, he went upto St. George’s hill ; as he gazed on the sea he felt utterly 
unable to resist the feeling which impelled him, now that his hopes of earth- 
ly joy were at an end, to indulge the object of his early and passionate wishes. 
To Sarah he sent a tender message—he fervently hoped she might be happy, 
and would implore God for blessings on her head. 

In less than an hour after the receipt of this letter, the carriage was at the 
door to convey the anxious mother and Sarah to Portsmouth. ‘They travelled 
with the utmost speed, but arrived too late. The Juno had sailed the night be- 
fore for Corfu ! 

Letters were written. Sarah declared all the passionate love which had so 
long lain half concealed. She confessed that pride led her to act ina way 
opposed to every genuine feeling of her heart—as well as the dictates of 
her better sense. She confessed her error, and implored Edward’s forgive- 
ness. 

Edward received these delightful letters at Corfu, and his happiness was 
complete. He would serve the two years, and then return to receive the hand 
of his adored Sarah. So now happiness was, ina great measure, restored to 
three affectionate hearts, and the mother and Sarah talked with hope of the bliss- 
ful day when Edward would return. 

The two years had passed, and they received a joyful letter from Plymouth. 
Edward had bought a beautiful yacht, that he might enjoy his passion for the 
sea with those dear beings he loved most. He intended to sail round to Wey- 
mouth, which was only ten miles from L Hall. He would probably be 
there almost as soon as they received the letter. So they immediately ordered 
the carriage and drove to Weymouth. It was a bright but windy day in October 
when Mrs. L—— and Sarah dismounted from the carriage, and stood on a 
height which commanded a view of the harbour. 

The blue sea sparkled brightly in the sunshine, but the foaming waves 
dashed up against the rocky coast and heights of Portland Island with a loud 
roar. Sume sailors were standing near, and gazing on a little fishing-boat 
which was entering the bay. ‘She will clearthe Race yet,” said one of them 
to another, who looked on with some anxiety. 

‘Ts there any danger!” inquired the widow, turning pale. 

“Oh, no! she’s safe enough now,” said the man; “ but many’s the boat that 

oes down yonder in the Race of Portland with ihis here wind.” 

** May God protect my son!” murmured the widow, clasping her hands. 
Sarah spoke not, but she sank down half fainting on a rock, and wept. 

“It is there—I see it. Is not that a yacht, just come in sight ?”’ inquired Mrs. 


L——. 
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|  “*Itis, indeed,” said the sailor ; “and I would not be in that jim-crack of a 
| thing for twenty pounds this blessed day.” 

All eyes were now riveted on the yacht. ‘The fools !—they are half a mile 
| too near the head,” said the sailor. ‘The widow and Sarah gazed with straining 
| eyes, but soon all objects swam before them—they could see nothing, so intense 
| was their fear. 

The sailors uttered an exclamation of dismay. The mother tried to look, 

but nothing met her gaze except the blue sea and the heights of Portland ! 
| The yacht had disappeared. 
Sarah shrieked with horror, and fell senseless on the ground. 
| ‘Go, fly!” exclaimed the widow ; ‘ save, oh, save my son ! 
| thousand paunds to the man who can save him!” 
| The sailors stirred not. ‘It is impossible,” they said; ‘no boat could live 
|in the Race with this wind.” 

Was there then no hope !—and were the anxious prayers, and the tears, 
| and intense love of these two enthusiastic beings, doomed to such a termina- 
| tion? 

It was even so. Edward perished. He was cut off at the very moment 
when every earthly wish was about to be realized, at the very moment when 
the two strongest passions of his nature were gratified. He was, probably, 
| thinking just before his end, ‘How much the beloved ones will enjoy a 
| sail in this yacht—how often we shall coast together round these romantic 


” 


| shores ! 
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| Hedied; and the fond mother, the adoring bride, were left desolate. Poor 
| Sarah was for a long time deprived of reason, and in her ravings she reproached 
| herself as the murderer of Edward. But time at last has soothed, though it 
could not heal, the broken hear. ‘Though Sarah has not attained the heavenly 
peace which I endeavoured to describe as characterizing the aged mother, 
yet her life is spent in doing geod, and Mrs. L—— says that her society, through 
a long life, has been the greatest happiness she has enjoyed. 


——— ae 
THE FATE OF THE O’LEARYS. 
By MRS. S. C. HALL. 

“ Bridget Shane,” exclaimed Ellen Neville, at the same time peeping over the 
chair, which had been upturned at the door of Bridget’s dwelling, for the double 
purpose of keeping her grand children in, and the pig out.—*t Bridget Shane 
have you heard the news !”’ 

“What news, alanna?” replied Bridget; ‘“sorra a morsel of news myself 
hears from Lammas to Shrovetide ;—that is, sorra a morsel that’s worth the 
hearing.” 

“And what sort o’ news, granny,do ye count worth the hearing ?” again 
inquired Ellen, shifting her position from the hatch-door, to a lounge against 
the door-post, which she shouldered con amore in the “ true Irish style.” 

** What sort o’ news is it!” replied the old woman, knocking the ashes out of 
her pipe, and placing the pipe ina hole in the wall, quite convenient. ‘ Why, 
the sort vo’ news that I'd like to hear, would be, an everlasting end tothe Tithes, 
or mate for nothing a pound, and plenty of it, or tosee the Counshillor himself 
king of Ireland, or to hear that Milly Naylor,—Miss Milly Naylor, had the ague, 
or something worse.” é 

“What ails you, always at Miss Milly, granny?” said Ellen. ‘She's a 
kind tender-hearted young lady—gentle and generous, with a sweet smile, and 
a blush on her cheek like a midsummer rose ; yet ye never have a good word for 
| her.” 

“And why should I;” replied the crone; “didn’t her father turn Pro- 
| testant? and isn’t she at the head and tail of the school? and doesn’t the 
| priest himself shake hands with her? [ tell ye, Ellen Neville, she has a way of 
| bewitching the people—coming over them like—that’s not right, and J know it 

isn’t.” 

BS. Well, then, granny, I will not tell you my news, that’s all; for it is about 
Miss Milly, and far from evenin’ bad to her, it’s evenin’ good it ‘ill be: and now 
good morrow, and God save ye, Bridget Shane.” And so saying, the mischie- 

| yous puss tripped away from the door, well knowing she had roused the old wo- 

man’s Curiosity, and fully convinced she would quickly recall her totell the news 

she so coveted to hear. Ellen loved Millicent Naylor with all the warmth of an 

affectionate Irish heart, and consequently rejoiced at the prospect of tormenting 

the only enemy Miss Milly hadin the parish. Why Bridget really hated the 

| young lady it does not need tetell ; she had in some degree accounted for her 
antipathy ; but her prejudices were knit together by old clan-like feelings which 
it would be both idle and uninteresting to recount here. 

‘“‘ Halloo !” shouted the old woman, after the fleet-footed damsel. 
| Ellen went on. 
| “Jimmy,” called Bridget to one of her grand-children, who, habited with pri- 
| Mitive simplicity, was stretched in the sun, throwing an occasional pebble into 
| the “standing pool,” close to the cottage door; “Jimmy,” she repeated, “run 
hot-foot after Ellen, and tell her granny wants her. Make haste, do; or sorra a 
sup of butter-milk shall ye have to ye’r dinner.” 

Away ran the urchin, and presently with slow and measured pace, Ellen re- 
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“Come in, Ellen, and sit down.” 

“ Thank yes Bridget, I’m taller standing.” 

“Ye'r tall enough, any way, Ellen, and a fine-grown girl of your age ; I'll go 
bail you’ve had many a bachelor, before now,” said the old woman, in an insinu- 
ating tone, eviny | lived long enough to understand the power of flattery, and 
really anxious to hear the news. 

“Maybe I have, and may be I have not,” replied the maiden. 

“Don’t be so strange in a neighbour’s house, but come in,” said Bridget. 

“If I was in a neighbour's house, I need not come in, because it’s in it I’d be 
already,” simpered Ellen. 

“The Lord save us!” ejaculated the granny, ‘bow sharp we're grown! that’s 
the sort of larning ye get from Miss Milly. Coming fine English over us,—its 
myself can hardly understand a word you say, you spake so fine.” 

Ellen remained silent. 

“Tell us the news, will ye!” said the old woman, worn out of all patience by 
Ellen’s silence. 

“Where's the good of mee spaking,” replied Ellen, in a full, ripe, rich, musi- 
eal brogue, perfectly guiltless of any approximation to an English accent. 
“« Where’s the good of mee spakin’ whin you can’t understand mee.” 

‘“‘Och bathershon!” retorted Bridget, ‘lave off now, and tell us what it is,at 
onst.” 

‘Well then here it’s for ye,” said Ellen, her features assuming a spiteful ex- 
pression that was foreign to their nature. “Miss Milly Naylor is going to be 
married to—guess who ?” 

‘Guess, how shouldI guess? a methody parson?” 

“‘Methody parson!” repeated Ellen scornfully ; “no.” 

“Who then ?” 

“Robert O'Gorman O'Leary, Esquire,” replied Ellen in a triumphant voice. 

Bridget crossed herself devoutly, prayed to be delivered from sin, sorcery, and 
witchcraft, and then burst forth into a strain of lamentation of which I can give 
but a feeble imitation. 


“Oh, marciful Moses! the Squire of the country, the heart’s bleod of the 
gentry, the darlint of a boy that my sister nursed, the finest man in the country’s 
side,—see that now! Oh, Milly Naylor, Milly Naylor! it wasn’t for nething ye 
shaded ye’r eyes with a white satin bonnet; it wasn’t for nothing ye looked as 
mild as new milk; it wasn’t for nothing ye sung like a thrush; it wasn’t 
for nothing ye walked on ye'r toes ; it wasn’t for nothing ye danced like a sun- 
beam.” 

“Tt was not for nothing,” interrupted Ellen indignantly, “that she had the 
blessing of the ould, and the prayers of the voung ; ‘see what they've brought. 
She'll be the first lady in the country, and moreover do as she likes, as every wife 
of an O'Leary did before her. It's their fate.” : 

‘*Go along home, do, ye donerail of athing. What do you know about the 
fate of the O'Learys?” said Bridget, looking steadfastly at Ellen. 

** What do I know about the fate of the O’Learys,” repeated Ellen, “why I 
know this, that every one of them was led this way by their wives;”’ to illustrate 
her assertion, Ellen placed her finger and thumb on the tip of her pretty little 
retrousée nose, and laughed so merrily, that Bridget could have scratched her 
eyes out with perfect good will. ; 

“You know that do you, you young kite,” she exclaimed furiously. ‘* Well 
then I know more than that; I'llsee if I can’t turn the luck on their wedding 
day, or know whether or not there’s vartue left in St. Stephen’s well.” 

Again Ellen turned from the cottage; and again laughed as lightly, if not as 
loudly as before. ‘ 

‘*T’ll be a match for you any way, granny,” she murmured to herself. ‘I'l! 
see that my darlint young lady has law and right, or I’ll know the reason why. 
St. Stephen’s well indeed! only that it would turn the nature of the blessed 
wather, I wish the old witch was ten feet under its high wave !” 

It is necessary for my readers to understand, that Saint Stephen's well, or 
rather (that I may be quite correct) I will say, the water of Saint Stephen's 
well, is said to possess some qualities which would render it exceedingly valua- 
ble in many—indeed in all countries; it is a fact upon record that when a pair 
are married, whichever of the newly united, first tastes of this holy water, be- 
comes ruler over the other during the remainder of their natural lives; the 
fame of this blessed spring is, I believe, as great as ever, and hundreds of 
bright eyes have been reflected from its mivror-like surface, and thousands of 
rosy lips have dipped in its cool waters hoping thereby to secure that authority 
which lords and ladies have coveted, do covet, and will covetto the end of the 
chapter of life. 

‘It's fifty good miles and more to Saint Stephen’s well,” mused old Bridget, 
while taking her pipe from its hole in the wall, ‘‘ but what do I care for that? 
didn’t my sister nurse him? and isn’t he all as one as my own blood—only bet- 
ter? Sure I'd as soou see him in his grave, as to be ruled by that little minx 
of a thing—that to my fancy, has neither blood, bone, nor beauty—'tis the fate 
of the O’Learys to be ruled by their wives, but by the holy Vargin, if a drop of 
the water of the blessed well of Saint Stephen’s can break the law—joy to ye’r 
heart, Robert O'Gorman O'Leary, Esq.! Ould as I am, I'll fetch it to ye to the 
church door, if it was twice as far away as it is ;—let a bit of a girl like that 
white-faced Milly Naylor rule the house of O'Leary ! 1'd die, aud Jaye my bones 
in a strange country first.” : 

* * * 7 * 
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The next morning the neighbours all said how old Bridget Shane had taken 
a vow, and gone a pilgrimage, and many thought it was time she did so, for 
she was considered an evil-spoken and evil-tempered woman throughout the 
neighbourhood. 

* * * * * 

The morning of Millicent’s bridal had arrived ; it was one of those delicious 
and heavenly skies which shine out upon weeping Ireland, as if to make amends 
for the long days of tears, and the long nights of heavy dew, which fertilize, 
and yet seem to render the atmosphere heavy with sorrow. Millicent was con- 
sidered a most fortunate girl by her companions ; forthe young squire was rich, 
handsome, and good-natured ; one, who to confess the truth, it would be easy 
enough to lead ; but Millicent was never fond of leading, at least, if she had any 
taste that way, she managed effectually to conceal it; and yet, she had no skill 
at concealments, her mind was like a full-blown rose, all perfume and beauty. 
Her bed-room, where she was dressing, was heaped ; bed, chairs, tables—all 
heaped with various preseuts from her young friends—old, indeed, as well as 
young, furnished a trowsseau neither costly and elegant, but filled with tributes 
of gratitude and affection ; those who had nothing to give, waited without her 
door, that (to use their own expressive language,) ‘‘ they might lave their bles- 
sing on her head ;” but Millicent more than once inquired, ‘* Who had seen El- 
len Neville?” and more than once looked from her window, anxious to discover 
her amongst the crowd. 

‘Don’t be after hindtherin me from spaking to her,’’ exclaimed a well-known 

voice outside her chamber-door, as the fair bride was drawing on her gloves. “If 
it was twinty times she was married, let alone onst, she’d spake with all the veins 
of her heart, to her poor Ellen.” 
“ That I would!” said Millicent, when Ellen knelt before her, with pallid 
cheek, and eyes and hands uplifted in admiration : ‘but where,” inquired 
the fair girl, ‘‘ have you been, my poor Ellen ; I have missed you nearly a 
week ?” 

« [’ll tell you that some other time, Miss Milly, darlint. Och, but how beau- 
tiful you look—and that gownd,—well to be sure !—and the veil! well, it is il- 
legant ! I've been a long journey, sure enough, as good as a hundred miles ; 
and I don’t care about it, now, as I’m in time, but Miss Milly, what should over- 
take me on the road, but the shake, the ague some calls it, and I was bad en- 
tirely, but I wouldn't turn back, for it was far something for you L was going 
just—now don’t laugh (though sure your laugh is the purtiest music in Ireland,) 
—justa drop of a charm that’s in this dawshy bottle, and all I'll ax of you is, 
when the holy wedding is over, just to put that weeny bottle to ye'r lips, so as 
to wet them with what’s in it. Oh, Miss, honey, ye’r not going to deny me 
such athing as that? Sure, then, you wouldn't refuse your poor Ellen, after 
her thrampin’ a hundred miles, ¢hat you might have ye'r right and not be put up- 
on. I'll incense ye into the reason of it some other time—only say you'll 
do it.” we dite, 

« Yes, Ellen, I will ; a!though I do not believe in charms, I'll do it to piease 

you ;” replied the young lady, really affected at this proof of the superstition and 

affection of her humble friend. 

“Before you leave the altar,” persisted Ellen. 

“ Yes, I promise ; but,” 
What her question might have been, I cannot say, for her bridesmaids hurried 
her to the carriage, aud, in less than twenty minutes, she stood before the altar 
of what is but 100 frequently seen in Ireland—a ruined church. Peering through 
the window, directly over the communion-table, two heads were distinctly visi- 
ble, as having risen by the aid of the mouldering stones, considerably above the 
crowd of eager faces, which pressed close to the glass ; the upper sash was down 
and the thin bony hand of Bridget Shane clung to the wood-work. At the op- 
posite corner, Ellen Neville had found a footing, and her eyes filled with tears as 
the ceremony proceeded. When it was finished, the shrill voice of Bridget 
Shane was heard above the murmurings of the crowd. 

“ Master of the hill-side,” she exclaimed, “my people nursed yours, since Ire- 
land was the finest country in the world, and that’s forever. And now, Mister 
O'Leary, sir, for the sake of old times, and the love they bore ye, just raise this 
little vial to ye’r lips, to plase ould granny Shane.” 

The bridegroom extended his hand, but before he touched the magic bottle 

Millicent had tasted hers to the dregs. ; 
“ Ah, ye ould Devil, ye’r bet—ye’r bet '” shouted the faithful Elien 





“Turn 





turned to her old position at the door-post 


the luck now if yecan! Seethere.” She pointed triumphantly to where the 
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vial Bridget bad given the bridegroom had fallen from his fingers, and was bro- 

ken into a thousand glittering fragments at his feet. 
* * * 

















* 


The country declared the fate of the O'Learys was confirmed, though I never 
heard that the excellent squire considered himself the victim of female domi- 


nation. 


AN EVENING WITH M. THIERS. 


M. Thiers is out of favour just now, except with the ragamuffin-party in 
the French schools, who have done their little best to imitate the Robespierre 
faction of former days, and have been silly and wicked enough to cry Down 
with the English!” The same beardless raffians who ejaculated, ** Death to 
the English!” at the interment of Napoleun, shouted “ Vive M. Thiers! 
strange mélange, indeed! and one not very much calculated to give satisfaction 
to the ex-president of the council,and minister of state for the foreign department. 
For M. Thiers has the utmost horror of being the idol of the mob ; professes 
the most sovereign contempt for vulgar popularity ; laughs by the hour together 
at the “greasy hats,” and *‘ sweet voices” of the great “ unwashed ,” and has 
no ambition whatever to be carried in triumph on the shoulders of Parisian 
workmen. And yet this little great man is so made up of inconsistencies, that 
whilst during six whole mouths he courted most assiduously the old families of 
the Fauxbourg St. Germain, and tried to win over the legitimists to the “ mo- 
derate”’ revolution of 1830, by asserting the “rights of the aristocracy, the 
«‘ power of hereditary influence,” and the “ instability of the institutions which 
were not defended by the great, the titled, and the noble, —only a few weeks 
afterwards arrested the Duchess of Berry in La Vendée, exposed a woman’s 
secret, and a woman's frailty, and consigned the mother of the Duke of Bor- 
deaux to a prison near the city whose name she bore ! ’ 

From the moment M. Thiers purchased with a large bribe from the Jew 
traitor the secret of the duchess’s hiding-place, there was an end to all ne- 
gotiations with the Fauxbourg St. Germain. The legitimists lamented over the 
error of their beloved princess, but they cursed in their hearts the man who 
had so publicly exposed it. ‘They can never forgive him ; and if the modern 
Demosthenes (Berryer) has appeared sometimes to support him in his foreign 
policy, he has only appeared to do so, for he has always had in view the over- 
throw of the new order of things in France, by urging on M. Thiers to carry 
out the principles upen which the legitimists maintain the revolution of 1830 
was founded. — : , 

“T love the English aristocracy,” said M. Thiers in a private circle at his 
house in the Place St. George. ‘I love the old castles dominating over tens 
of thousands of acres. I love the oaken halls of past centuries preserved with 
matchless polish and perfection in their former grandeur. I love the remnants 
of the better portions of feudal times, with all the rank and influence which 
hereditary names and worth can bestow ; but without the subjection and vassa- 
lage of the darker ages. I love the inviolability of the throne, and the full un- 
derstanding which there is in England of the maxim le roi regne, mais ne gou- 
verne pas.” 

M. Thiers is however so inconsistent, that he who thus professed his love 
of hereditary distinctions and honours was the first and foremost to destroy 
the hereditary peerage in France, the last bulwark left for the throne and the 
altar. 

* Vive la république !” was a cry once uttered by M. 


position of fifteen years” in its work of demolition! Yet this same M. Thiers 
four years afterwards, when informed that some of his former comrades in the 
National had uttered a similar cry, exclaimed, 

‘* Brigands ! what do they want? Fools! what do they desire? I know 
them well. They are cowards at heart, and are only clamorous and noisy for 
admission to power. The republic, indeed! The creatures do not know 
what a republic means. Their silly heads would warm the block with thei: 
life blood, and prepare the way for wholesale murders. How dare they call out 
‘ Vive la république ! when living under a constitutional monarchy? No, they 
shall not have a republic, but they shall have grape-shot to their heart’s content, 
if such another cry is uttered.” 

This was in 1834—and M. Thiers kept his word; for who can forget the 


storming of Lyons, and the mifraille at St. Etienne, and the scenes in the Rue | 


Transnonain at Paris! 

‘* Peace for ever!” said M. Thiers at Liverpool ; ‘‘ peace for ever between 
France and England. There is no reason for their separation, either moral, po- 
litical, or commercial.” 

How strange a contrast was such language with the acts of M. Thiers du- 
ring the last six months, and with his declared policy at the tribune of the 
Chamber of Deputies! Yet this is M. Thiers ; the man of the people—loath- 
ing the people : the admirer of the rank, and fortune, and talent of the aristo- 
cracy, destroying its hereditary privileges ; the public declaimer for “ liberty,” 
and the inventor of new laws against the press; the exciter of popular move- 


ments, and the wholesale destroyer of the mob by congreve-rockets, bombs, | 
the eulogist of the fidelity and honour of the legiti- | 


shells, and cannon-balls : 
mists and French nobles, and the gaolerof an unfortunate princess ; the first to 
proclaim an English and French alliance, and yet the secret and the most power- 
ful agent in its destruction 

But though M. Thiers is now unpopular with nearly all the world, except the 


aspirants to fame at the law and medical schools of Paris, this was not always | 


his case, nor will it continue to be so 
In France, every dog has peculiarly his day, and ‘all come to be kings in 
their turn.” A little patience, and a good deal of decision—a little knowledge 


and a great deal of assurance—a little wit, and a large portion of talking talent, ) 


amounting neither to eloquence nor to oratory, will effect wonders in 
France. These have made Adolphe Thiers twice prime minister of France— 


twice minister of state for foreign affairs—minister of the interior—winister of | 


commerce and public works, and under-secretary of state even in the fi- 
nance department, the one he most loves, and can, perhaps, best conipre- 


hend. 
“J —_ 9 . , . . . 
All is finished now,” said M. Thiers, as we entered the reception-room in 
the Rue de Grenelle St. Germain, when that gentleman was minister uf ‘hie In- 


terior ;—* All is finished.” 


He never looked so tall as he did on that occasion 


Whether he had higher 
heels to his boots than 


Jsual, or stood more on his toes than ever he is wont 
to do, or whether his own delighted soul had actually so operated on his ani- 
mai frame as to have expanded it on that occasion, we know not. But this 
we can assert, we never saw him look so tall, or seem so excited. 
“ a ear pedlpt . aonee be anxious to know what it _was that was 
ished, ermination of which gave such unqualified satisfaction 
to M. Thiers. It was the arrest and imprisonment of the Duchess of 
Berry. 

This moment we have selected for a description of an evening with M. 
Thiers, because it was one of the most remarkable of his past life; and like- 
wise was one ia which he showed all his characters to all present, of personal 
Vanity, undoubted talent, and changeful disposition. 

M. Thiers is a very small man in stature and in limbs ; but he is not 
badly made, and could be very easily mistaken for a gentleman. Yet there is 
something of ‘ priggishness’’ about him, which really cannot be explained by 
any other word, and which annoys you every five minutes that you are con- 
versing with him. 

M. Thiers, though a republican writer, and a democratic minister of state, has 
@ great taste, not for the really grandiose, but for splendour, show, regal or- 
naments, baronial titles and equipages, and for a lavish expenditure of his own 
as well as of the public money. He was never satisfied at any of the official 
hotels of the ministries which he alternately occupied as minister of state in 
this or that department, with the furniture of his predecessor. More lights, 
more velvet, more gold, more drapery, more lustres and looking-glasses, were 
always wanted the instant he made his appearance; and when he was for the 
first time minister of foreign affairs and president of the council, his apartments 
soon far outshone the state-rooms of that king who was decried by M. Thiers 
“to reign, and not to govern.” 

In the Rue de Grenelle, M. Thiers was only minister of the interior. There 
was far less of luxury than on the Boulevard des Capucines at the foreign of- 
fice ; but yet there was a marked délerence between his evening parties and 
those of his predecessor. The wax-lights were more abundant, the refresh- 
ments were more varied, and more rapidly and more frequently served. There 
Was no case, but quantities of crowding ; no dignity, but an amazing amount of 
heat ; less of the air of the representative of the hume and stable interests of 
& great nation, but buzzing,chatting, and emotion enough for some three hundred 
ordinary soirées, 

It must certainly be admitted that this was no ordinary night, and that all 
who had the right of entrée, rushed to see the little man who five years pre- 
viously had eaten his twenty-penny dinner at a two fraacs per head eating- 
house in the Palais Poyal, under the benignant sway of the House of Bourbon, 
but who now had effected her arrest by the employment of a Judas in her 
camp. Noone would believe the announcement. All Paris was petrified. 
The gay, the charitable, the cheerful, the Paris-loving and beloved Duciess of 

erry, arrested and imprisoned by Adolphe Thiers, seemed impossible ; and so 
general and strong was this feeling, that peers, deputies, bankers, merchants, 
stockbrokers (a class dearly beloved by the ex-minister), flancurs proletaires, 
and hommes de lettres, all rushed to the Rue de Grenelle, to see and hear for 
thecnselves, with their own ears, and with their own eyes, that the thing was 
true. O what an assemblage was there! “All the world and his wife!” and 
M. Thiers was in his glory 


Thiers in the saloons of | 
. ! 
M. Laffitte, when the National newspaper was being founded to aid the ‘“op- | 


es 
Che Al 


There is no such thing as keeping M. Thiers stationary for five minutes ; we 
might say, perhaps, for five seconds. He sits, he stands, he sits again, and all 
in half a minute. He walks up and down the room, runs, jumps, tilts on his 
toes, shrugs his shoulders, raises them almost to the top of his head, puts on his 
spectacles, takes them off again, and all with the rapidity of a sleight-of-hand 
man on the Place de la Bourse. 

On the evening in question, M. Thiers spoke to every one as fast as he could ; 
and perhaps in three hours said a greater number of worda than any man who 
ever lived from the time of Adam downwards. 















tthe North, which M. Dusne , was conferred on him by M. Thiers, 
and some sad rogues, who like to take away very honest men’s characters, have 
dared to say that the ex-minister of Foreign Affairs has shared in the profits of 
the post in question. M. Dosne was most assiduous in his attentions to his 
son-in-law on the evening in question. If M. Thiers made any gesticulation 
of an extraordinary character, good M. Dosne appeared to stand in b 
admiration ; and mon gendre and mon beau fils were tones which often esea 

his lips, in order that no one might be in ignorance that the little man who 
arrested the duchess was really and truly his son-in-law ! 











** Que voulez vous, mon cher!” said M. Thiers to a member of the centre 
droit, who had some doubts as to the legality of arresting and imprisoning a prin- 
cess, without putting her upon trial. ‘Que voulez vous?” and then he went 
on to say, “ This state of things was impossible. We could not be bearded by 
the Duchess of Berry. God knows our revolution was moderate enough ; 
we merely sent them out of France; and told them not to come back again; 
their property, their lives, their titles, all preserved to them, and yet they per- 
sist in coming back. I could endure it no longer; I could not see the throne of 
the king continually disputed by this heroine, as they call her. It became indis- 
pensable to terminate all these Chouan hopes and Vendean plunderings and ra- 
pine—and now all is finished.” 

Every sentence pronounced by M. Thiers during the evening began or close 


with * Tout est fin ;” sometimes varying it by ‘‘ Maintenant tout est fini.” He 
rang the double changes on these phrases for three mortal hours. 
M. Odilon Barrot made his appearance. This was a sort of event. He was 


at that time the political antagonist of M. Thiezs; for the Jatter was then a 
conservative, and the former was, what he is still, the chief of the gauche. 

M. Odilon Barrot was only a lawyer under the restoration, but the revolution 
of 1830 made him one of the commissioners charged to conduct Charles X.,and 
the Duke and Duchess d’Angouléme, &c., to Cherbourg. He is a cold, calm, 
calculating man, enamoured of his own views of a parliamentary government, 
and believes that every thing may be effected by the influence of the ballot. On 
the night in question he was more excited than he is wont to be, and appeared to 
regard M. Thiers as a sort of prodigy. 

‘*Eh bien! M. Barrot,” said the host to him, as he entered the second saloon, 
** que pensez vous maintenant ?” 

M. Barrot replied, ‘* C’est tres habile, M. le Ministre,” and M. Thiers was 
delighted. 

He shuffled his spectacles a little nearer his eyes, doubtless that he might ex- 
amine with more attention the movements of the face of M. Barrot, and then con- 
tinued, “ Maintenant tout est fini.” 

; M. Barrot looked credulous, and simply said, ‘‘ Oui, tout est fini dans la Ven- 
ée.” 

This was not enough to satisfy M. Thiers. 

‘* All is finished every where, M. Barrot, not only in La Vendee, but every 
| where. The hopes of the legitimists are finished: the plots of all factions are 
| finished ; the opposition to our wise end moderate revolution is finished ; the at- 
| tacks to our form of government are finished; the secret enmities of foreign 
| powers are finished ; the reputation of the Bourbons is finished ; the Henry V. 
| party is finished; the hope of recognising the throne of France is finished ; the 
| Carlists are finished ; they can exist no longer as a party ; all predictions so 

injurious to a new throne and new institutions are finished ; in one word, tout 
| est fini I” 

This was uttered with a rapidity almost inconceivable, and in an air of tri- 
umph almost burlesque. M. Barrot smiled—not acquiescence, but a little good 
humoured satire, and he seemed to say, ‘‘ I am glad you have finished your ha- 
rangue.”’ 

M. Barrot was not convinced by the flourish of drums and trumpets which had 
just reached his ear; but, as is the case with all who listen to M. Thiers, he was 
at least amused. 

Few men can talk better, that is more fluently and “cozily” than M. Thiers. 
He goes on and on, and on and on, never hunting for a word, never seeking for 
a phrase ; but mancuvring with his tongue so ably that he adopts all its accents 
and words, without your perceiving it, to the emotions depicted on your faces, or 
on the auditory he is addressing. Coleridge was more eloquent than Thiers,but 
by no means so persuasive. 

Who is this that is talking with M. Thiers with great earnestness? It is Gar- 
nier Pages. He isthe chief of the ultra-liberal party ; the O’Connell of the 
| French chamber. M. Garnier Pages laughs outright at the idea of any thing 
| being finished by the arrest of the Duchess of Berry, but the hopes of herself 
ind her party. He thinks the embarrassments of the government are increased 
by it, and asks, 

‘“* What is to be done with her now she is incustody? Is she to be brought 
up for trial before a court of assizes? No jury will convict her in the least, 
and to remove her to be tried at any other assizes would be unjust. Is she to be 
brought up for trial before the court of peers? the court would declare itself in- 
}competent. Is she to be simply kept in prison as a state prisoner without any 
| trial? This is opposed to the charter and the laws. Isshe merely to be kept 





out being brought before any tribunal. This would be the most monstrous of 
all.” 

And so he went on; but M. Thiers would have his will, and said, ‘‘ All is 
finished.” 

M. Gamier Pages said, “ Thiers is a meuntebank, a rope-dancer.” This was 
afew years ago, certainly ; but to-day M. Garnier Payes is the idol of those 
luckless, witless students who exclaimed ‘“‘ Vive M. Thiers !” as they conduct- 
ed the ashes of Napoleon to the Znvalides. Garnier Pages is the Henry Hunt 
of former days; he swears by the people, and has done so for seven years—a 
| very long apprenticeship in France to the same dogma. M. Garnier Pages is 
| a clever man, a good speaker, very brave, and personally courageous, and knows 
well the dialect of his party. When we have said that he is the Henry Hunt of 
| former times, we do not speak of his personal appearance, manner, or bearing, 
| for the Frenchman has all the advantage ; but we allude to his mode of thinking 
and opinions. 

M. Dupin now enters. How ugly he is! and how cross, severe, hard-lined ! 
| such wrinkles and such a frown! and such a scratch wig withal, so black and 
so ill-made, are not often seen in any part of the habitable globe. M. Thiers 
receives him with much joy. M. Dupin congratulates him on his success, for- 
getting his former obsequiousness to the unfortunate duchess. He once told 
{the Duke of Bordeaux, ‘that France centred all her hopes upon him ;’’ but 
| now he sees differently, and congratulates over and over again the minister of 
| the Interior on his ability, zeal and devotedness. But M. Dupin is fond of ‘ guo- 
| libets”’—and, like Lord Brougham, says odd things in an odd way, making every 
| one laugh, and causing his almost unintentional jokes to be a thousand times re- 
peated. M. Dupin resembles in so many respects his friend Lord Brougham, 
and has dene so aay things which his lordship has also done before or after 
him, that it would not be difficult to establish between them a complete parallel. 
M. Dupin, on the evening in question, was however, notwithstanding all his 
felicitations offered to M. Thiers, full of doubts and misgivings. ‘‘ What is to 
be done with her now she is arrested!” was his inquiry every where 1ound the 
room. He loves to create embarrassments, as well as to ask questions, and he 
must have gratified himself to his heart's content on that evening. M. Thiers 
of course declined replying as to the intentions of the government. ‘ The 
event has but just occurred. This great deliverance is but this moment 
achieved. The government of the king deliberates. It acts and deliberates. 
It will know at al! times how to put down factions, whether regal or republi 
can. These last words were repeated round the room ; and some smiled, others 
frowned, some doubted, whilst others swore then by Thiers as they do now, 
and declared ‘* That he was the only man of any note produced by the revolu- 
tion of 1830.” Garnier Pages thought this a falsehood, and we do not wonder 
he did so, for Garnier Pages belongs to the revolution himself 

‘“‘ Where is Guizot? where is Guizot!” asked several persons at the soirée. 
He was not there. He could not rejoice at the arrest and imprisonment of tho 
duchess, the mother of the Duke of Bordeaux, and once the distributress of so 
much alms in the city of Paris, and at every place she visited. He was not a 
legitimist, and made some opposition to the measures of the ministers during the 
concluding years of the restoration ; but he was no admirer of purchasing a 
princess's person by a huge bribe to a Jew traitor. Sohe stopped away. 

But if Guizot was absent, there were plenty who were present, all of whom 
felicitated M. Thiers on his unparalleled success. 

M. Barthe isa dull heavy man, formerly one of the Carbonari, but now a 
fiery persecutor of all associations of a secret character. He has just come in, 
and looks as black as thunder, and as heavy as lead. He sees Odilon Barrot, 
Mauguin, and Garnier Pages conversing together, and heard his name men- 
tioned as he trod along the room. He had been charévaried by some of the 
students coming out of the Palais de Justice, on that or the previous day, and 
he was full of sorrow and sadness. 

“The arrest of the Duchess of Berry,” he said, “would give him more to 
do, increase the number of the enemics of the government, and create many 
difficulties ;” still he felicitated M. Thiers, and declared “that it was time now 
to finish with the Carlists and Republicans.” M. Thiers repeated, ‘ Mais mon 
cher Barthe, je déclare que maintenant ‘out est fini.” 

There was no driving him from this; and he urged it with such apparent 
conviction that the funds rose next day some two or three per cent. ‘This was 
anticipated by some who observed that M. Thiers conversed a good deal with 
his favourite agent de change, and with M. Dosne, the father of Madame Thiers 
Of course Madame Thiers was not present. She is pretty and amiable, thinks 
her husband very talented and very lucky, but does not think him either the 
most agreeable or the most handsome man in the world. Her father has rea- 


in prison till her accouchement shall be over, aud is she then to be let out]with- | 


Marshal Lobau was a great favourite of M. Thiers; and on the evening, 
whose transactions we are recording, the Minister of the Interior deigned to 
notice him with peculiar favour. That Lobau was an able and gallant officer, 
none will venture to deny ; but it was neither his ability nor his courage which 
called forth the eulogies of M. Thiers. The secret of the favouritism consisted 
in this: the marshal had invented a new method for quelling émeutes and dis- 
persing mobs. It was not with bullets or with ball, with cartridge or cannon, 
with sabres or swords, with the prancing of the municipal cavalry, or the cut- 
ting down by the dragoons, but the new method of dispersing mobs was by 
pumping dirty water on the canaille. The good old inaseeel Oa that these 
emeuticrs were not bad enough to shoot, and were too dangeious to let alone ; 
so his plan was to wet and dirty them with foul water. 

“Pillthe engines for watering the streets,” said Lobau, “ with dirty water: 
apply a pump, aleathern hose, and a mouth-piece at the end. Then pump 
away on the assembled throng, and in five minutes not a man or woman will be t 
left on the field of drenching.” This stratagem was resorted to, and it fully suc- 
ceeded. The Paris caricaturists set about humorizing this frolic and painted . 
Marshal Lobau in the form of a syringe. M. Thiers was joking the mar- F sf. 
shal this evening about his dirty-water exploits, and poor Lobau en joyed the fun 
quite as much asthe minister. Lobau was an excellent fellow. 

Of ail the persons who crowded to the soirées of M. Thiers, none were evar 
received by him with such marked attention and respect, amounting to homage, 
as foreign ambassadors and ministers. With the exception of Lord Granville, 
whose amiable and accomplished manners are thrown away upon M. Thiers, the 
ex-minister always treated the members of the diplomatic circle even with ob- 
sequiousness. But he could not like Lord Granville—and his lordship is certain- 
ly not amongst his warmest admirers. There was oot so large an attendance of 
the members of the diplomatic circle that night at M. Thiers’s as might have been 
expected; but those there were hopped round, and jumped round, and pulled 
about, and pawed, and made so much of by the minister of the interior, that it 
was clear to all he had some secret intention of one day taking the Foreign De- 
partment under his control. The ambassadors were amused at M. Thiers’s an- 
tics, and laughed when his back was turned; but he was so civil, and so polite, 
and so fawning, that they could not insult him to his face, whatever might have 
been some of their secret inclinations. They looked at him sometimes as ho- 
nest men are wont to look at sharpers—rather distrustfully ;—but then his pine- 
apple ices were the best in Paris, and his Tokay Sorbets were quite novel. As 
M. Thiers knows that his origin is more than suspected, he has a profusion of 
plate, liveried servants, and equipages—but all is glare, stare, noise, and blaze. 
There is nothing of old English hospitality on the one hand, nor of French sua- 
vity and politeness on the other. It is all pomp and show, but of a very 
citizen-like character. He is a sort of Lord-Mayor-man, and “ plenty of it” is 
the order of the day. No one can accuse him of meanness or closeness in his 
arrangements; butas the éelegraph fills his pockets very rapidly, it is with him 
‘* soon come—and soon gone.” 

One of the best pieces of fun on the evening we spent with M. Thiers, 
was @ rumour that he was to be made a Peeranda Baron. Baron Thiers was 
quite a new title to iasert in the French court calender. He who had in for- 
mer times attacked the throne, the aitar, the aristocracy, and the peerage of 
the country; he who had assisted by his writings in the daily press, to over- 
throw thethrone of centuries ; he who had formed one of the Laffitte’s conven- 
tion, and who met at the house of that gentleman to try the question of * which 
was the strongest,’ the House of Laffitte, or the ‘House of Bourbon;” and 
he who had just arrested the Duchess of Berry, by means of the agency of a 
Jew traitor, was now said to be ambitious of the title of a baron, and of the 
peerage of France. As to the latter, we have some doubts ; as to the former, 
there can be none. M. Thiers desired, and still desires, to be a baron ; and 
though his democracy is just now so pleasing to the war party im Paris, he is 
in his heart most desirous of being a man of rank, and of being admitted as a 
| matter of course into the circles of French and foreign nobility. 
| But though the soirée was chiefly political, it was not wholly so. There was 
| Alexander Dumas, the novelist of the new school of “ raw-head-and-bloody- 
| bones.”’ We wonder he never made a romance out of the citadel of Blaye, and 
the Iscariot of La Vendee. Then there was Hugo, with his wonderful head and 
standing-up brain, full of ghosts, spectres, and devils of his own creation. Hugo 
| has not sold himself to any party, for he is incapable of doing that; but he has 
| forgotten too soon the first loves of his boyhood, andthe kind hand of that 
| Duchees who brought him into notice. And Barthelemy was there, who once 
wrote satires by steam, and brought out with such rapidity his astounding com- 
positions, that each week produced some new wonder. But ‘‘ every man has his 
price,” and the government purchased his silence. It did the same with the 
chiefs of the St. Simonians, and three of the ablest of their party are now defen- 
ders in the daily press of that government and of that throne they were former- 
ly devoted to destroy. 

Then there was Merilhon, the barrister and deputy, since a peer, a pauper in 
1829, and anobleman now. Merilhon isa great speculator. He was once also 
a Carbonaro with Barettie, and on the point of a poniard they swore “death to 
kings.” But Mousieur Merilhon has changed his key-note now, and sings of 
thrones and sceptres more merrily and heartily than he ever did of scaffolds and 
revolutions. M. Merilhon is a fortunate man, but he is no great favourite of M. 
Thiers, and thus he has hitherto escaped the enjoyments and emo)uments of mi- 
nister of justice 

There likewise was M. Persil. 















































































































































He accosted M. Thiers with apparent friend- 
liness, buthe did this to save appearances. He knew M. Thiers was in heart a 
democrat, and that he was, and is, his opponent. Few men hate better than M. 
Persil. He is a fierce hater. He is therefore hated in return. Few speak to 
him at the soirée, but M. Thiers was most polite and attentive to him. Mf. Per- 
sil is one of the best lawyers in France ; but as he is accustomed to regard all 
subjects with a legal view, he is dry and uninteresting in his conversation. We 
should think he might boast of never having read any other than a law book in 
his life, except his bible and his classics. 

About eleven o’clock the rooms were crowded to suffocation, and to write 
down even the names of all who were there, would occupy many pages. M. 
Thiers was active to the last. ‘* Tout est fini” was his first and last word. The 
fact was, he had made up his mind that the funds should rise, and that there 
should be no disappointment. So the next morning at nine o’clock, every lit- 
tle jobber’s clerk at Tortoni’s, had the key-word, “ Tout est fini;” whilst 
their masters declared “that there was nothing now to prevent the funds rising 
ten per cent.”” Poordupes! A week afterwards the funds were lower. But 
in the mean time fortunes had been made and lost—and certainly M Thiers was 
not a loser. ' 

At last the witching hour arrived. M. Thiers looked exhausted: and he sank 
down upon sofa. Mugnet was by his side. They had written up a revolution 
—and had made it together—and now they beheld their child beforethem. The 
very small men of giant times were very great men in times of pigmies, and 
Thiers and Mignet had a good laugh. We hope it was not at the duchess, and 
we believe not either; but we thought that there might be some allusions in 
their jokes to the gullibility of poor human nature, and to the assured rise in the 
fundsof to-morrow. ‘Good night M. Thiers! Good night! Yours are sure to 
be golden dreams.” So we parted. 


Sunintary, 


"he Crown Jewels of Hanover.—We believe it has already transpired that. 
the King of Hanover has evinced the determination to obtain the restitution 
of the crown jewels and other valoables formerly belonging to that country ; 
but we are now able to furnish additional particulars relating to the interesting 
subject. These jewels, by command of George III., the then Elector of Ha- 
nover, were originally brought to England for security, as, at that eventful pe- 
riod, Napoleon’s arm extended over the whole of Germany, and would probably 
have reached these tempting articles, so easily convertible into ‘he simews of 
war. We believe the crown jewels so brought over cannot now be identified, 
as it is thought they have exchanged their settings, if not their owners, fre- 
quently since the above period. We are not certain whether the curious silver 
grates, alse brought from Hanover, form a part of the disputed claim, but we 
believe they do. These grates, of which there were several, were originally 
placed in the Queen’s house in St. James's Park (now Buckingham Palace), 
and have long since disappeared. It is supposed they were sent, many years 
back, to the royal jeweller, to be converted into plate and other useful articles. 
Mr. Pemberton, the solicitor, brother to the barrister of that name, has lately 
left England to obtain further instructions from the King of Hanover. It is 
understood that by mutual consent ef the governments of the two countries, an 
action is to be forthwith brought in the Court of Exchequer against her Ma- 
jesty, Sir Henry Wheatley standing the nominal defendant, when the question 
will be raised to the legality of the demand on the part of Hanover 

Crockford's ¢ ' lebrated club has lately been d sso!ved, Mr. Crock- 
ford, the proprietor, retiring, it 1s supposed, with a fortune of nearly half a mil- 
lion. The nucleus of the new club consists of upwards of a hundred noble 
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son to bless the day he first saw Adolphe Thiers. The receiver-generalship of 





men and gentlemen, from whom a committee has been formed for the purpose 




























































































of arranging for the balloting of the new members. Thus, contrary to ge- 
neral expectation, this club promises to retain its original sporting pre-eml- 
nence. 

The Marchioness of Douro.—Power was given to the trustees, by a late act 
of parliament, for charging the estates of the Duke of Wellington with a join- 
ture for the Marchioness cf Douro, amounting to £2500 per annum. I will be 
recollected that the sum of £700,000 was granted to this illustious hero for his 
eminent and signal services to the state, to be laid out in the purchase of land- 
ed property, and entailed upon his Grace's successors. At the Duke’s special 
wish, the plate, china, jewels, pictures, statues, and other valuables presented 
to him by aifferent sovereigns and states,were also settled and conveyed as heir- 
loons with the title. No jointure to a Duchess of Wellington can exceed 
£6500 per annum, nor can the estates be charged at any one time for join- 
tures altogether exceeding £10,000 per annum. 

The New Model Prison.—The works of this new prison, now erecting in and 
near Pocock’s Fields, Islington, are rapidly progressing. It will be recollected 
that Parliament voted the sum of £70,000 for this extensive undertaking,which 
is being constructed after the design, and under the immediate superintendafice, 
of Captain Jebb, of the Royai Artillery. 


Mr. Henry Baiilie, M.P., is about to lead to the hymeneal altar the fair and 
accomplished daughter of Viscount Strangford. 


It is ramored that Lord Barham will be created Earl of Guisborough on the 
christening of the Princess Royal. 


The price of the splendid estate of Undeiley, nearly Kirkby Lonsdale, 
recently purchased by Mr. Alderman Thompson, M.T., was somewhere 
about £150,000. It consists of upwards of 3000 acres, and has a noble 
mansion 


Major Wathen, 13th Light Dragoons, had the honor of an interviw with 
Prince Albert on Wednesday, to present a set of his newly-improved figures for 
the elucidation of cavalry movements, which he had been commanded have pre- 

ared for the use of his Royal Highness, and with which the Prince expressed 
is entire approbation. 


Sir George Crewe, Bart., M.P. has given the munificent donation of £1000 
towards the erection of the intended new church at Ticknall, Derbyshire. Lady 
Crewe has subscribed the liberal sum of £100. 


We understand that the Hon. Francis Villiers, of the 23rd (Royal Welsh 
Fusiliers), son of the Earl and Countess of Jersey, has been appointed aide- 
de-camp to his Excellency Sir Colin Campbell, the new Governor of Cey- 
lon. 


Aiz, Dec. 20.—The widow of Ferdinand VII. has passed through our city 
for the third time: she is proceeding to Florence. whence she is to repair to 
Rome, where she is to have an interview with several members of her family. 
The Queen arrived hither on Wednesday, with three carriages, a van, and a 
suite of twelve persons. 


The Mediterranean.—Proclamations of the Lord High Commissioner have 
been issued in the Ionian Islands, inviting Greek sailors, subjects of the repub- 
lic, on very advantageous terms, to enter on board the British fleet. 


Destruction of Egyptian Temples.—The stones of some of the finest tem- 
ples of Egypt were, for many years, used in the manufacture of lime! thus 
destroying some of the most magnificent relics of antiquity for the furnishing 
of one of the most trivial articles. It is absolutely stated that at Hermopolis 
Magna a superb temple has been wholly destroyed for this purpose, though 
twelve of its columns were existing a few years since. This disgraceful pro- 
ceeding, however, has been arrested by the orders of the Pacha ; and the pits 
= now supplied with stones from the different lime quarries of the banks of the 

ile. 

The will of the late Earl of Ducie has just been proved, and his lordship's per- 
sonal property sworn under £70,000. 

Oriental Proverb.—A beautiful Oriental proverb runs thus :—‘* With time 
and patience the mulberry leaf becomes satin.” 


By the recent demise of Lord Bruce, the eldest son of Lord Elgin, his sis- 
ter, Lady Mary Christopher, the lady of the member for North Lincolnshire, 
has become the next in succession to an immense fortune, approaching to thirty 
thousand a year. 


Royal Artillery.—In the mouth of October last 400 percussion tubes for field 
guns, made according to a plan invented by Lieutenant Siemans, of the Hano- 
verian Artillery, with 12 thongs for firing them, were issued to two of the field 
batteries of the Royal Artillery at Woolwich: 200 to the C battery, under the 
command of Major Sweeting, and 200 to the A battery, under the command of 
Captain Low ; 200 common tubes, used with port fire, were also issued to the 
B battery, under the command of Captain Williams, with instructions that they 
should all be tried at the same time to ascertain their respective merits. The 
experiments have now been completed, and the report of the new tubes is 
favourable to their adoption in the British army after some slight improvement 
which has been suggested in regard to the force by which they are ignited, as on 
many occasions the thongs required considerable power to draw them. It ap- 

ars that out of 200 guns fired, about 20 of the wire plugs were drawn without 
igniting the percussion powder ; two without igniting the cartridge ; and about 
six hung tire. ‘The remainder were all very good, and proved that they could 
be fired in much less time than by the common tube and portfire. During the 
period the experiinents were carried on the guns traversed a distance of 200 
miles over paved and gravel roads, and in every possible position in which they 
might be required in actual warfare, and onthe whole the new tubes are 
highly approved of by the officers who had the charge of the experiments. 

Mr. Charles Kemble. —We are glad to learn that the state of her father’s 
health on the return of Mrs Butler to this country was considerably better than 
it had been for some time previously. The disease under which he has been 
suffering so long is one of the kidneys, and afew days before the arrival of 
Mrs. Butler, Mr. J.iston, the eminent surgeon, had successfully removed a 
tumour from the region of the loins, which, we hear, has given him considerable 
relief. — London paper. 

A marriage is on the tapis between Lord Monteagle and Miss Marshall. His 
lordship’s daughter, the Hon, Miss Spring Rice, Maid of Honour to the Queen, 
is about to be married to Mr. J. G. Marshall. 


Spots on the Sun —Three very large dark spots may now be seen traversing 
the sun's face, one of which is rather of extraordinary magnitude, and is just si- 
tuate a little below the centre of the disc, inoving rapidly to the right. At nine, 
a.m.,of Tuesday, they apparently formed an equilateral triangle on the sun’s 
face. The largest may be distinctly seen without the aid of a telescope, by 
only having the eye screened with a piece of coloured glass. 


Mrs. Norton. —A half-pay officer, named Edmund Piers, was charged at 
Marlborough Street Police-office, on Wednesday, Dee 23, with annoying the 
Honourable Mrs. Norton. The prisoner had written letters to Mrs. Norton, 
offering to mediate between that lady and her husband respecting the children, 
and had called several times at Mrs. Norton’s huuse in Bolton Street. He had 
been seen watching outside the house fur several days; and on Thursday he 
forced his way in when the door was opened. A Policeman was in attendance, 
who immediately took him into custody. On his promise not to repeat such an- 
noying conduct, he was discharged. A letter from Mrs. Norton appeared in 
the Times yesterday, in reference to this affair, and explaining some inaccuracy 
in the report ; m which she says—* I was induced to give the person calling himself 
Captain Piers in charge, from an impression, arising out of repeated and most 
disagreeable circumstances, that he was employed to annoy me. That impres- 
sion was the result of several strange and painful incidents, which I detailed to 
the Magistrate ; and which proved that my house was watched, my servants 
tampered with, and in two different instances the infamous trap resorted to of 
endeavouring, by feigned letters on business, to induce me personally to attend 
at an address which | learned from my servant (who attended in my place) was 
one of a disreputable character.” Mrs. Norton then enters into her grievances, 
and oppression, and annoyances, sustained from Lord Grantley, Mr. Norton's 
brother. 

Mr. Owen, the Socialist, was ‘bowed out” of the Commercial Rooms, 
Bristol, last week, amidst a salutation of hisses. He afterwards applied to 
the Mayor for the protection of the Police at his meetings, but the request 
was refused. 


England's Trinmph.—The true triumphs of England are not to be obtained 
on the tented field—her most glorious achievements consist in the advancement 
of civil and religious liberty—in the promotion of moral and religious instruc- 
tion—in advancing the arts of peace, and extending the benefits of science—in 
abolishing slavery—planting new colonies—founding embryo empires—peopling 
deserts—and augmenting, by commerce, social intercuurse, and Christian know- 
ledge, and the happiness of mankind, no matter what their creed, colour or clime 
These are the genuine triumphs of England; and by these triumphs, whenever 
warmay be forced upon her, her power will be multiplied tenfold, and the 
very magnitude of herstrength and her resources will tend materially to the 
more perfect preservation of peace.”"—Colonial Magazine. 

The Presbytery of Strathbogie—A meeting of the Presbytery of Strathbogi« 
was held at Kenh on Wednesday, the 30th ult. The Presbytery having bee: 


constituted with prayer by the moderator, and the minutes cf last meeting read 
the consideration of the Marnoch case was resumed, when the Rev. Mr. Ed 
wards, the presentee to that parish, appeared and renewed his ay plication for 
induction. A service copy of the decree, decerning and ordaining the Pres 


bytery, and the members thereof composing the majority, “ forthwith to admit 
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and receive the said Mr. John Edwards as minister of the church and parish of 
Marnoch, according to law, and to take all the necessary and competent steps 
for that purpose,” was laid before the Presbytery and minuted. Mr. Cowie 
thereupon said, it was now their duty, as members of the established church of 
Scotland, and as loyal subjects, to give effect to the decree which had been 
pronounced against them. He would therefore move, ‘That the Presbytery, 
finding that no other course remained for them than to obey this peremptory or- 
der of the Supreme Court, or to incur the guilt, and subject themselves to the 
pains and penalties of disobedience, resolve to meet at Marnoch on Thurs- 
day, the 2ist of January next, for the purpose of receiving and admitting the 
said Mr. J Kdwards to be minister of the church and parish of Marnock, ac- 
cording to the rules of the church.’” The motion was unanimously agreed to.— 
Caledonian Mercury. 

The Courrier de Lyons says, ‘The municipal council of this place has re- 
ceived a communication from Indiato the mayor, announcing that the Supreme 
Court of Calcutta had, by a recent decree, ordered that £50,000 sterling, part 
of the legacy of Major-General Martin, who died in India in 1800, should be 
paid to the city of Lyons. This sum is only a payment on account upon the 
still unliquidated portion of this important succession. According to the will, 
the amount remaining after payment of the legacies was to be divided equally 
between the cities of Lyons, Lucknow, and Calcutta. The municipal council 
have voted the erection of a statue at Lyons in honour of the testator. 

In comparing the list of the ships in commission at the present period with 
the list of those in active service last January, we find the strength of the navy 
is increased by three three-deckers, two eighty-fours, three fifties, five sloops of 
war, and seven first-class steamers, forming an addition to our defence of 794 
guns and 6,300 men ; the whole of which are in addition to any estimate propo- 
sed to Parliament, and is an expense which the pressure of the times has com- 
pelled the government to incur, and under a full reliance on the emergency of 
the case justifying them in asking for the necessary supplies. The number of 
seamen, marines, and boys now in employ exceeds 43,.)00. 

The intention of forming a Channel fleet of the 8 line-of-battle ships now 
fitting at this port (Portsmouth) and Sheerness, is we believe suspended for the 
present, inconsequence of the French having abandoned the idea of collecting 
a naval force at Brest. The accounts from the latter port represent the state of 
the arsenal and ships of war therein as bare and inactive. with no prospect of a 
change. It is understood that the Impregnable, 104, and Belleisle, 72, now in 
the Sound, with the Indus, 78, at Portsmouth, will proceed to the Mediterranean 
towards the end of the month, to relieve those vessels which have served their 
time.—Devonport Telegraph. 

The dispatch in which Commodore Napier announced to Admiral Stopford 
the taking of Sidon (Saida) was written upon a small scrap of paper in the fol- 
lowing words :—** Dear Sir,—I have taken Sidon and 2000 prisoners ; I am 
very tired and very hungry.—Yours, C. Napier. 

Brigadier-General Sir Charles F. Smith, K.C.B., commander of the troops 
employed in Syria, is second son of the late George Smith, Esq , of Burnhall, 
near Durham, and received his education at the Durham Grammar School, where 
he gave early promise of those transcendant talents and that enterprising spirit 
which have since so eminently distinguished him, ‘ Sir Charles was born July 
9th, 1786, and is consequently in the 55th year of his age. 

When St. Jean d’Acre was formerly taken, the same negligence was observa: 
ble when the victors entered the fortress that occasioned the late explosion of a 
magazine, and other mischief; the powder lay loose about the place and be 
tween the guns, which was noticed in the account at the time of its surrenders 
many years ago. 

A sugar-refining company has just been established in New Scuth Wales, by 
a party of forty German families who have recently landed at Sydney. They 
are now extensively engaged in laying down lands as sugar plantations, and it 
is said that this new staple product will be of great advantage to our Australian 
colonies. 

The most splendid royal christening upon record, is that of Henry the Sixth’s 
only son, Edward ; it took place in Westminster Abbey, and the mantle in which 
the babe was received after its immersion cost a sum equal to £6000 of modern 
money, being embroidered with pearls and precious stones. 


The sciences have just suffered a great loss, by the death of the celebrated 
astronomer, Von Littrow, director of the observatory, and Professor of Astrono- 
my in the University of Vienna. 


ooo 
LAMENTATIONS AND PERPLEXITIES OF THE 
LIBERALS. 
From Fraser’s Magazine for January. 

We ventured to prognosticate, a short time back, the approach of a coalition 
between the two great parties in the legislature. We grounded our anticipa- 
tions, not upon any supposed intentions of this kind in the leaders of either side, 
but simply and solely on acalm consideration of the course events were taking. 
Nothing has since occurred to change our view: we still look upon such an 
event as highly probable, and, indeed, all but inevitable; but we have felt no 
surprise at the wrath and indignation which the bare mention of such a scheme 
has excited in the journalists of both parties. [t is quite natural that, until the 
very instant of mutual surrender, each side should contemn the least idea of such 
a compromise ; and should protest, with the most virtuous indignation, against 
being supposed to entertain the slightest intention of ever accepting less than 
the fullest ascendancy of its own principles. 

On the part of the Whigs, safe for at least a few weeks longer, and still strong 
in their reliance on ‘‘ the chapter of accidents,” it was to be expected that, up 
to the very latest moment, they would resolutely deny all tendencies of the 
kind ; and would ascribe the whole idea to the eagerness of their rivals to pos- 
sess themselves of office, in any way, to any degree, and on any terms 

We hear all these disclaimers wita entire placidity ; and only ask, in reply, Is 
nut the certainty of its being impossible for the present occupants of office to 
maintain their position, many days after the meeting of parliament, now ad- 

ted on all hands !—and does not the unprecedented clinging to their seats 

ich we have already seen, make it but too certain that any shift, short of en- 
tie and final extinction, will be tried, before the game is thrown up by the Whig 
manceuvrers ? 

Turning to the other side, we are aware that the very natural question is put, 
Are we not onthe very point of entering upon power, to its fullest extent, and 
on our own terms? And why should we voluntarily surrender this advantage, 
and consent to encumber ourselves with the unpopular and embarrassing stipu- 
lations of a coalition ! 

We admit the force of these objections; but we have one question to put to 
these objections also. We ask, Will it suit best with the caution and compa- 
rative indifference to office of Sir Robert Peel, toseize the helm, and to hold it, 
by a bare majority of some sixty or eighty, perhaps an hundred ; driving the 
whole Whig party into a new and closer alliance with the Radicals; or, to take 
the reins of a strong government, leading a clear two-thirds of the House of 
Commons, and niue-tenths of the House of Lords y and secure of a quiet seat 
for the term of his natural life? 

To both parties we put the same question :—Supposing the Whigs to give up 
O'Connell, and to cease their warfare against the Church ; what substantial 





| grounds of difference would remain to keep asunder Sir Robert Peel and Lord | 


John Russell ? 
| But this question brings us at once to the circumstance which has led us to 
| these reflections. Within the last few weeks an event has occurred, which seem- 
ed on the one hand to evince a dis} esition on the part of the Whigs to terminate 
their connexion with O'Connell ; and on the other, to foreshew the necessary re- 
sult of such a separation. 

A vacancy occurred in O’Connell’s pet county of Carlow—in that county 
which he had bven in the habit of disposing of in the English market as ‘‘a safe 
speculation.” And, strange to say, he himself being in Ireland, and at leisure, a 
contested election was allowed to pass over in Carlow without so much asa whis- 
per of O'Connell's name ! 

The real character of the whole transaction was abundantly evident. 

No English purchaser, no second Raphael, came forward to pay into Mr 
O'Connell's account the stipulated price,—(wo thousand pounds. On the con- 
trary, a regularly-bred Whig, a Ponsonby, was started, in declared opposition 
to ** Repeal ;”’ and, there can be no duubt, under a special reservation, that if 
the great Agitator came upon the scene, he, Mr. Ponsonby, would retire ! 

Now, all this was highly honourable to the Whigs. It is just that line of 
conduct which we had pointed out, months ago, as likely to precede a coalition, 
and as likely to /ead to a coalition. If ministers determine to listen to the dic- 
tates of their own consciences, they will abandon their alliance with this dange 
rous and unprincipled man. But then, losing this alliance, they must find ano 
ther, or they fall. Carlow is but a specimen of the whole empire. They con- 
ducted that election respectably and properly, as Whigs ; and they were most 
signally defeated. With the aid of O'Connell, infuriating and leading on the 
mob, and establishing a reign of terror throughout the county, the result might 
possibly have been different. They might have retained the vote at the price of 
whatever trivial fragments of character still remained tothem. They have cho- 
sen the most reputable course. They have behaved with propriety, and have 
lost one vote in the House of Commons, which is nearly equal to their whole 
working majority. 

We have often used Ienguage of this kind, as to the close approach of the 


, 


Whigs to their final doom, and have ever been met on the part of the Downing- 
street press, witha melancholy sort of forced derision We shall therefore now 
advance, not our own speculations, but the plain and distinct prognostics ot one 












unbesitating supporter than Mr. Thomas Gisborne. Listen, then, to his speech, 
at tbe recent Manchester dinner :— 

“The health of the Liberal members of the House of Commons, he was sor- 
ry to say, was in astate which required their notice, for he believed them to be 
in a very bad state of health. They were not suffering from any acute disorder 
—[Lanughter]—if they were, he might have some hopes of their recovery ; but 
he was sorry to state that, in his opinion, it was a gradual decay of the system— 
a decay which had been going on for some years, and would require all their 
energies to revive. (Laughter.] The ministerial majority had been wasting 
down seat by seat ; and it arose from this simple circumstance, that when they 
had power they did not know how to make use of it; they gave quarter to an 
enemy which had never given quarterto them. [Loud cries of ‘ Hear, hear "y 
He recollected the time when the Liberal majority of the House of Commons 
could have done any thing in reason; but each gentleman had peculiar reforms 
of his own which he would advocate, while he objected to those of others. One 
gentleman would not have the universities interfered with, because he had been 
amember of one of them; another objected to an interference with the magis- 
tracy, because he had once been in the commission ; while there were a num- 
ber of other worthy individuals who, being able only to see their way to national 
holiness through the sides of a national establishment, refused to interfere with 
it, and would refrain from doing away with a great religious evil for fear of cur- 
tailing its power of doing good. [Laughter.] In this way the Liberal majority 
of members had gradually dwindled away ; and the Tories, who had so long been 
masters, were likely to become our mastersagain. [A voice, ‘No!’] Oh, but 
they would! The gentleman who said ‘ No’ had not had the experience which 
he had in associating for ten years with men in parliament, and of watching their 
feelings and the motives which were likely to actuate them. It must be recol- 
lected that a great portion of the mmisterial supporters wero Whig members ; 
and he had known a good many Whigs become Tories, but he never knew any 
of them become Radicals. [Laughter] It was therefore he asked them te 
‘set their houses in order,’ and to be prepared with him to go into a virtuous op- 
position.” 

Now it is impossible to suppose, in the instance of Mr.Gisborne, either that he 
was too hasty in his apprehension, or too rash and decided in his expression of it, 
or faithless and betraying in either. It were impossible to find, in a single wit- 
ness, more certainty as to the clear-sightedness of his view, or the sincerity of 
his counsel. 

But further and even more conclusive testimony surrounds us, in the various 
movements of Radical and J.iberal leaders on every side. With one common 
consent, these gentlemen are now arousing themselves, in every part of the 
kingdom, to seek and find a remedy ; all thereby confessing, with an unanimous 
voice, that an evil, a disorder, exists. And it is a just cause of pleasure and con- 
| gratulation to every Conservative to find, that except in Conservative principles, 
| there is little probability of their discovering that whereon the sole of their foot 
may rest : 

Let us briefly note a few of the runnings to and fro which have been visible 
within the last three months ; all of which confess, in the plainest language 
| possible, that the Reform-bill—the grand triumph and trophy of liberalism 
| in modern days—tums out to be, as far as their purposes are concerned, a total 
failure ! 

First, we begin with “a great movement” at Leeds ; highly extolled by most 
of the * liberal” journals ; the drift and purport of which is to declare, 1st, That 
| the Reform-bill has entirely disappointed al! their expectations; and, 2d, That 
| it is necessary immediately to commence a fresh agitation for a new and further 
| Reform ! 

Now we are quite aware that many, and those wise and sagacious men, are 
ready at once to shut their eyes and ears against all propositions of this kind; 
and to sav, As the Reform-bill has passed, and is now the law of the land, we 
will stand by it; we will not have a new constitution every ten years. 

But we can assure these gentlemen that by thus suddenly shutting up the 
whole question, they deprive themselves of much amusement and some edi- 
fication 

We have not derived, for a long time, so much instruction, mingled with so 
much diversion, as in following the wanderings of these pour lost Radicals in their 
search after ‘‘a perfect form of representation.” 

The Leeds new Reform Club aforementioned have already started their scheme; 
to wit, household-suffrage ; a new applotinent of the representation, founded 
upon population ; shorter parliaments ; and the ballot. This scheme is seriously 
and earnestly propounded and enforced ; and from whence does the first serious 
Opposition arise ! 

From the chief Whig organ of the north of England, the Leeds Mercury. 
Mr. Baines’s paper has given a long and grave consideration to the plan, and 
utterly condemns it; not because it is unjust, or irrational, or unpatriotic, or 
unstatesmanlike, but because, as the writer very clearly proves, it would de- 


stroy Whiggism, and give a settled and permanent ascendancy to the Conser- 
vatives ! 


The clear and sufficing reasons which the Leeds Mercury advances for this 
exyectation are of this kind: At present, under the Whig Reform-bill, the 
towns of the empire, having only 6,555,955 of population, return 405 members 
to the House of Commons ; while the country districts, with a population of 
17,760,764, return only 253. Now, were both these numbers adjusted by a 
scale of population, the towns would have but 177 members, and the country 
481. And we already see, from the character of the present county mem- 
bers, what a vast change this would work in the complexion of the House of 
Commons 

This, at first sight, looks like a poser; but, after a little reflection, some of 
the reformers of the Reform-bill shake off their apprehensions, and declare for 
running all risks. Thus speaks the Morning Chronicle :— 

‘* What we desiderate is the voice of the British people fairly and fully ex- 
pressed in the Commons’ House of Parliament. To a majority thus obtained 
we are ready to defer; and if it should be enamoured of the superficial sophis- 
try of a Peel, and the iniquitous impost of a bread-tax, why, then, let the 
country have the Peel and the bread-tax that it loves. We should be well con- 
tent to find ourselves in a beaten minority against the pretensions of the one 
and the iniquity of the other. We believe in no such result. It seems tous 
utterly impossible, in the present state of intelligenee. But if such be the de- 
praved taste of the majority, a minority has no right to balk them by means of 
deceptive or imperfect forms of representation.” 

Bravely said! Let us have a new Reform bill, by all means; and if under a 
fairer representation than the present, the Conservatives should gain the full as- 
cendancy, let us be content. Well spoken, Mr. Editor! 

But there are dissentients to this proposition. The Leeds Mercury itself 
would be of quite another mind; nor, indeed, would any consistent Whig take 
this ground. The Globe, the most correctly Whiggish of the Loudon journals, 
thus declares its entire dissent from the Chronicle's proposal :— 

“This is evidently, though our contemporary probably does not intend it, 
‘ going the whole hog’ for universal suffrage. If the very strong reasons which 
exist for supposing that the classes which have least leisure and calmness to de- 
cide public questions, and the most susceptibility of sudden and violent impulses, 
are likely to decide upon those questions with least wisdom and constancy—if 
these reasons, even when admitted as justifying that conclusion, sre not consi- 
dered as justifying any such scheme of representation as can be termed ¢ imper- 
fect'—that is to say, not ‘universal’—why then the difficult science of secur- 
| ing a good system of government is reduced to the single element of collect- 

ing the will of a great multitude. Whether that will 1s right or wrong, it 
| ought to prevail, without precaution against the possible and probable (we be- 
lieve certain) mischiefs which might flow from it. 

‘A good view of these mischiefs was given by Mr. Hickson, in his ‘ Hand- 
loom Weavers’ Report :'-—‘ The question is, Whether a majority thus composed 
of unskilled labourers would, if left to itself, be competent to sit in judgment 
upon the qualifications of parliamentary candidates, or certain to select the fit- 
test men in the community to be members of the House of Commons? No 
one believes this ; but it is thought by many that even such a majority might 
be influenced to vote right by the educated class, and the popularity of their 
most intelligent leaders. If, however, with universal suffrage, elections are, 
after all, to be determined, not by the cool judgment of the electors, but by the 
influence of one class over another, whatever be its nature, the simple 
course would be to restrict the franchise to the class possessing such 
influence. It would be a mere delusion to give to one class a suffrage 
which, in point of fact, would be exercised by another, although in a most 
troublesome and inconvenient form. But would the educated class of the com- 
munity bave that influence over a majority of unskilled labourers which is sup- 
posed? Perhaps they would in the end; but whether this would be the case 
in the beginning !§ exceedingly doubtful; and one year of government in the 
hands of some politicians might do more mischief to the country than the ablest 
statesman could remedy in a century.’ 

“In the present frame of the public mind, we may be certain that one mea- 








sure of anational convention would be the abolition of the workhouse test of 
destitution, and the adoption of a liberal system of outdoor relief ; another 
would probably be a tax upon machinery and capital employed in trade; a 
third, a plan for raising wages by legislative enactment, instead of leaving 
them to the natural laws of supply and demand ; a fourth, a scheme for weak- 
ening the executive by depriving it of all control over the police force ; a fifth, 
a tariff oi universal high protecting duties : for the pr nciples of free trade have 
as yet made but little progress among the workirg classes. The eflect of such 
neasures would be, to break up the whole framework of society Capital 
sould leave the country; « mercial and manufacturing establishments would 
he elosed; multitudes w be deprived of employment, and, by want and des- 





of their most steady adherents. Never had the Whig managers a more firm or 


peration, would commence a career of plunder and violence no government 
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could put down, but by a military despotism like that established by Napoleon 
after the first French revolution.” _ 

Is not all this very pleasant, and also very edifying ! The perplexity of the 

oor ‘literals’ appears altogether interminable. 

«It will never do,” says one, ‘‘to go on as we are. We lose ground every 
day ; and, in a very short time, the Tories will be our masters. We must have 
a new Reform-bill, and try if we cannot better our position in some way by the 
change.” } 

« Your new Reform-bill,” says another, “will only make matters worse. 
You would anew divide the country into electoral districts, on the basis 
of population. Such a scheme would give the power, now and for ever, to 
the landed interests. Better remain as we are, than even attempt such a change 
as this!” 

“| doubt the fact,” says the first, “of the proposed reform being wholly in 
favour of the landed interest; but whether or no, a change of some sort we 
must have. Let us get a fairrepresentation of the people; and then, if such an 
assembly should declare for the Tories, we must e’en submit.” 

“ Many thanks to you, but I'd rather not,” says @ third. ‘ Your fancy of be- 
ing ruled by the will of the majority is mere nonsense. — What we want is good 
government ; and that we are by no means sure of gaining by a mere appeal to 
a numerical majority. How do you know, for instance, that the majority of the 
men of the community, or the householders of the community, have a just sense 
and a correct knowledge of how the country ought to be governed? Butif not, 
what will be gained by depositing all power in their hands, except the sway of 
ignorance !” 

~ Thus do these worthies debate their sad predicament, and the hopelessness of 


escape from it. Let us watch their movements, without anxiety, and without 


ity. 
The gral mistake committed by the Conservative leaders in 1830 was a fixed 
and firmly-expressed resolve to resist even changes which public opinion had de- 
clared to be absolutely necessary. But, surely, we need not now contend as 
earnestly for a system of representation which is only of ten years’ standing, 
as we then did for one hallowed by the hoar of centuries. To repeat such 
an error, and that merely in defence of the Whig Reform-bill, would be absurd 
indeed ! : | 

It is not, we are aware, the part of Conservatives to be forward in constitu 
tional experiments. We recommend not, therefore, any eager adoption of the 
schemes or theories above referred to. But let us not hastily commit ourselves 
in opposition to them. We fully believe, with some of the W higs whom we 
have quoted, that almost any rational change would operate in favour of the 
Conservatives. 

For instance, people are often alarmed at the idea of a representation based 
upon population ; and ask, at once, What! would you give forty representatives 
to the metropolis alone ? 

We do not know that we would hastily adopt such a proposition; and yet, we 
atrongly suspect that even such a change would tell in favour of Corservative 
principles. For, what is the metropolitan representation now? 


tives. But givethe metropolis forty members, one to be elected for every dis 
trict having 50,000 inhabitants, and the probability is, that you would have at 
least fiftcen Conservatives among them,—being a far better state of things than 
at present. 

us not, then, hastily rush into the front ranks of the contest against fur- 
ther reforms in the representation. Let the Whigs do battle for their own sys- 
tem. 
repeatedly shewn themselves, to resist all cunning and insidious attempts to 
break down the Reform-bill, bit by bit. Such was Sir H. Fleetwood's motion for 


giving the franchise in counties to £10 householders; such was Mr. Gibson's | 


proposition for doing away with the rate-paying clauses in boroughs. Of little 
eddling plans of this kind there would be no end. Either let us have the Reform- 
ill as it is, or let us have some other system in itsroom. The existing system Is 


by no means admirable : a dozen better might be devised ; but if we are to have , 


a change of this kind, let it be gravely and solemnly propounded, and by parties 
capable of undertaking such a responsibility. 

We have no expectation, however, of receiving any such proposition from the 
Whigs; perhaps we should say, from the Whigs while in office. As to what 
they might venture upon, if forced into opposition, and once more bed-fellows 
with the Radicals, we cannot speak with any positive opinion. But if they 
should again meet parliament as ministers, they will be far tuo weak to venture 
any experiment of the kind. 

In fact, it seems difficult to imagine that they will even face the coming ses- 
sion. They have already lost the Carlow seat ; and now three or four other va 
cancies seem likely to occur. Mr. Finch, the member for Walsal, has announc- 
ed his retirement; Mr. Ferguson, of Kirkaldy, is dead; Lord Albert Conyngham 
proposes to quit his seat for Canterbury ; and Mr. Williams, that for Munmouth 
shire. In three out of four of these places a contest is expected. Should the 
Whigs lose only one more seat, that, with Carlow, will count four upon each di- 
vision. Should they lose éwo, their whole loss would be sxx. But this would be 
actual annihilation, seeing that rage majutity ON Cuutested questions 
was not cqual to s/r during the whole of the last session 

To what. then, are we hastening! It is oneof the miseries of an adhesive 
policy, like that of the present cabinet, that it battles all calculation, and renders 
it almost impossible to predict how things may terminate. Certainly, uo British 
ministry that ever yct existed, so much as dreamt of m eting parliament under 
circumstances like the present. But then we may say more. No British minis- 
try, until the days of Lord Melbourne, ever passed calmly through ‘lisho- 
nours such as those of the session of 1840. 


thelist ave 


We attempt not to prophesy, then, but we cannot help seeing that the Conser- | 


vative party 1s rapidly growing up to the needed number of 330, which is aclear 
majority of the house. Whether, after having attained that point, they will 


permit the Whigs to retain office, is a point upon which we can affirm nothing. | 
Meauwhile, the “liberals” of all classes throughout the country are becom- | 


ing perfectly aware of the fact, that “the Tories must be their masters again ;” 
and they meditate a new Reform-bill, in hopes thereby to renew the scenes of 
1831. i 
was a Whig contrivance, and intended to favour Whiggism, make no fight for it, 
on the ground of its own merits. Let them merely refuse to listen to frequent 
and troublesome propositions for change ; and declare for a large and yeneral 
proposition, or for remaining undisturbed. . ° 
—— 
j a IRELAND. 

, The Ulster Association, supported by the Constitutional Reformers in the 
North of Ireland in opposition to the Repealers, has had its second special meet- 
ing, under the presidency of Lord Gharlemont. This society Owes its origin to 
Lord Stanley’s Registration Bill: it united the Reformers who objected to join 
the Repeal agitation in a separate body, for the purpose of making a stand 
against a measure which would have the effect of practically abridging the fran- 
chise. The report of a Committee previously appointed to consider the state of 
the registration in Ireland, and adopted at the recent meeting, points out defects 
and demands an immediate remedy. It is truly observed by the Northern Whig, 
that the success of Lord Stanley’s Bill was entirely owing to the Ministers’ ne- 
giect of measures to amend the generally admitted defects in the Irish registra- 
tions. Their afterthought scheme was manifestly not proposed for any real 
at “the obnoxious proposition which 


amendment, bnt as a mancuvre to defe 

threatened to unseat them.” The Ulster Association, despising such petty 
trickery, and considering the evil with a view solely to its removal, have devised 
a scheme of their own. The report of the Committee secommends an extension 
of the franchise, and the shortening of Parliaments. On the great princi le of 
“extension” of the franchise all the leading members of the Maciitaalon edit 
agreed. Mr. Sharman Crawford introduced a specific propositior. for Household 
Suffrage ; but here, it seems, the members of the Association are divided. Mr 
Crawford takes his stand on the ground of the Irish Volunteers—that freedom is 
the birthright of Irishmen and Britons, and that those only are free who are go- 
verned by laws to which they assent either by themselves or their representa- 
tives freely chosen. He maintains also that without representation there should 
be no taxation. This involves the principle of Universal Suffrage: and Mr. 
Crawford is disposed to go that length, but says he will be content to obtain 
Household Suffrage as a beginning. The Household Suffrage resolution met 
with Lord Gosford’s warm support ; but, finding that it was strongly opposed,his 
Lordship recommended, and the Association agreed, that the matter should be 
postponed for further consideration.— Spectator. 


—EEEES 
LATER FROM CANTON. 
: , From the Philadelphia North American. 

The ship Montezuma arrived on Tuesday at the Breakwater, (Cape Henlopen ) 
from Manilla, whence she sailed September 1, bringing intelligence from Mecao 
to about the middle of August. The news from China, which is obtained orally 
from Mr. Fosttr, of this city, who came in the above mentioned vessel, is war- 
like. ‘The commissioner Lin is stated to have remarked that although the Bri 
tish might destroy the towns on the sea-coast as he expected they would, their 
cannon being superior, should they attempt to penetrate the interior, they would 
meet their destruction. The Chinese are hostile and confident. 

Mr. Stanton, an English missionary residing at Macao, had been seized while 
bathing, and hurried to Canton by Chinese who were desirous of obtaining a re- 
ward fpr the capture. The English demanded his release, which being refused 
they attacked the forts just above Macao, and battered them down, destroy it g 
about seventy Chinese. The forts at the Bogue, or Bocca Tigris, were yet un 
touched; the reason is believed to be that the English consider them too formid- 
able. These forts contain two hundred cannon, mounted 





It presents | 
eighteen members of the House of Commons, only éwo of which are Conserva- | 


True, the Conservatives must be ready, as in the last two years they have | 


Let the Conservatives, then, aware that the Reform-bi!l of that year! 





The troops expected from India had failed to arrive in such numbers as was 
anticipated. The commissaries at Singapore had disposed of the stores of pro- 
visions collected for the India troops. The troops now in China number about 
4,500. The general impression was that the British forces were insufficient to 
make decisive movements, and that the war would be protracted. The cap- 
— Chusan was regarded asa trifling achievement. The British pushed no 
arther. 

An attempt had been made at Macao to seize two British officers in the street, 
by throwing chains round their necks; the officers, however, drew their swords 
and made good their defence. It is said that the Chinese are continually prowl- 
ing about Macao for the sake of seizing Englishmen, and obtaining the rewards 
for such seiz‘ire. 

No vessels or boats were allowed to pass between Macao and Wampoa 
or — except boats carrying provisions, which pass through the inner chan- 
nel. 

The crew of the American vessel Panama (and if we mistake not of the Kos- 
ciusko also,) had deserted, and it was supposed that they had been employed by 
the Chinese to man the Bogue Forts! 

The British had found it impossible to transmit to the Emperor any proposals 
as the Chinese would not carry them. 

Trade was considered at an end. No teas were expected to be breught to 
Canton from the interior this season. 


Maried,—On the 23d inst., by the Rt. Rev. the Bishop of New York, Mr. R.J. Rich- 
ards, Printer, to Miss Maria Merritt, all of this city. 
Died,—On the 20th inst, in the city of New York, Jemima, wife of Edward Welch- 
man, Surgeon, late of Kineton, Warwickshire, Eng., in the 41st year of her age also 
her infant son, aged 15 days, who died on the preceding day. Warwick and Birming- 
ham papers will please copy this. 


Exchange at New York on London.at 60 days, 8 a8 1-4 per cent prem. 
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The Session of Parliament which has just commenced will be met by a 
ministry, under the extraordinary circumstance of commanding but a doubtful 
majority in the lower House, and with a certain majority against them in the 
Nay, the Whigs if left to themselves are in a decided mino- 
rity in both Houses ; it is only by the addition of Radical and Repeal votes that 
they can even hope to tie the vote of the Conservatives. 

In this singular state of things, the questions naturally suggest themselves, 
Will the Conservatives avail themselves of their commanding positiun and 
drive their Whig opponents from office? Will they coalesce with them on con- 
dition of sharing in the honours and emoluments of place? or give them a pre- 
carious support as they have hitherto done, when they can do it without the 
sacrifice of any great principle of internal or foreign policy ? 

A fusion of the two great parties in the State of some kind or other, seems to 
us highly probable. In the first place, patriotisin points to the dangers of revolu- 
tionary, jacebinical doctrines, and urges their total prostration, both on noble and 
gentle, at the cost of party feeling, and political predilection. Small indeed 
would this offering be, compared with the great object to be attained—the 
security and stability of the throne and of the constitutional liberties, which, un- 
der the shelter of the British oak, have so long withstood the peltings of the 
Nor does an union for this purpose present any great obstacle. If 


House of Lords. 





storm 
the Whigs rest satisfied with the reforms or innovations they have made, the 
Conservatives may consistently lend their aid to strengthen, to consolidate, and 
to improve on the principles now established. The change too, which has come 
! over the public course of Lord Palmerston, the vigour and determination 
which in his foreign policy, have taken the place of his former supine- 
ness and lethargy, may also with reason, we think, disarm the opposition 
of the Conservative party. Such an union would perhaps be preferable to a 
complete restoration of that party to power, for they would hold it subject to 
the impending risk of another alliance between Whigs and Radicals, and with 
the certainty that the public mind would be convulsed by the delusive appeals 
which will ever be made to the passions of the populace by the destructives, so 
long as they can but cherish a distant hope of obtaining the occasional counte- 
nance of Whig leaders. 

In considering these subjects it is impossible to lose sight of the utter indiffe- 
rence of office evinced by the great leaders of the Conservative party, the Duke 
of Wellington and Sir Robert Peel, and to draw from it an augury favorable to 
the coalition we have contemplated. Their country’s happiness and glory is 

their only object, and before that noble end, the triumphs of party or the charms 
of power, in their eyes, sink into perfect insignificance. 
| We would refer our readers to an excellent article on this subject, which we 
have copied to-day from Fraser's Magazine. 





By the steamer we received the report of the Select Committee of the House 
of Commons on Import duties, with the pritcipal evidence heard by them. It 
is, in our view, a document of vast importance, whatever may be thought of 
some of the doctrines it recommends. Coming, however, from the source it 
does—as we recognise among the names of the committee, those of almost eve- 
| ry member of the House of mercantile celebrity, or who has devoted particular 
attention to this branch of political economy—it cannot fail, sooner or later, we 
think, to exercise a potent influence on the future destinies of the country. 

Opening as the subject does, such a vast field of investigation, it is our inten- 
tion to confine ourselves to that part of the report and evidence only which re- 
lates particularly to British America, with which interests we are more immedi- 
ately connected. 

The report recommends a reconsideration ef the whole system of differential 
| duties, and adds the persuasion,that the difficulties of modifying the duties which 
favor the introduction to the mother country of British Colonial articles would 
be very much abated, if the colonies were themselves allowed the benefits of free 
trade with all the world. 

The evidence on which this recommendation is given and this opinion is ex- 
pressed, and to which we shall chiefly refer, is that of Joan McGarecor, Esq. 





one of the joint Secretaries of the Board of Trade, and of Mr. Deacon Hume, 
of the Board of Trade and Customs, the well known author of the digest of the 
Custom House laws. 

These high authorities assert that the differential duties on colonial and fo. 
reign timber amount to a protection on the former of 450 per cent., which is 
exceedingly injurious to the manufacturing interests, and, indirectly, to naviga- 
tion ; that the modification of these would not be injurious to the colonies, if the 
restrictions on their trade are removed, and this removal is urged even to the ex- 
tent of abolishing all Imperial custom-houses in the colonies. 

Of the importance of the timber trade to the colonies, it is said, it is only of 
consequence to the colony of New Brunswick and a few mercantile houses in Que- 
bec and Montreal. That the pursuit of it is morally pernicious and injurious to 
agriculture, and that the mercantile navy of England would not be affected by 
its curtailment, because the colonial mercantile navy would increase by the re- 
moval of the restrictions on colonial commerce, and that the navigation of the 
colonies will be quite as applicable to the supply of the British Navy with sea- 
men as that of the mother country. 

In regard to the shipping employed in the timber trade from America, it is 
asserted that itis all carried on by vessels that have been found useless in more 
important occupations, and which are employed simply because they are of lit- 
tle value, and that it is the most worthless part of British shipping that is used 
on the American timber trade. 

It is admitted, however, that compensation should be made to existing inte- 
rests, which would be injured should the proposed change take place, but that it 
would be far better to make this sacrifice at once, than to continue those induced 
by the present system. 

With great confidence it is maintai! ed, and particularly by Mr. McGrecor, 
vho has resided in all the British provinces, that their inhabitants would consider 
a free trade, the greatest boon the mother country could extend tothem. As 





Here indeed is a vast field for reflection! our aim however is not to indulge 
in it, but simply to call the attention of our fellow subjects in the Provinces 
to topics vitally affecting them. Great however as are the proposed changes 
to which we have alluded, they sink into insignificance compared with the altera- 
tions recommended through the same channels, in the whole mercantile system of 
the United Kingdom. These are no less than the abrogation of all imposts for pro- 
tection, and particularly the Corn laws, in regard to which it is sought to abolish 
the sliding scale of duties, and in their stead establish either a fixed duty or an 
excise duty to be levied on flour at the mill. 

One word more upon the question, whether the restrictions and prohibitions 
in the Colonies have benefitted or injured the mother country? Mr. Hume says 
“My opinion certainly is that those restrictions have checked the prosperity of 
“the colonies, and thereby have been injurious to us. itis very clear from 
“the result of experience, within a moderate space of years from the conver- 
“sion of a large portion of our North American Colonies into independent 
“states, that the portion of their trade with this country, which we are sure 
“to have without any protection, has become greater in a state of freedom of 
‘trade on the part of the consumer of our goods, than the whole trade was, 
‘when we had the power of commanding it.” 

We beg, in conclusion, it may be distinctly understood that the opinions we 
have hitherto oftcn taken occasion to express in favor of the differential duties 
on the Timber trade of the colonies remain unchanged, in spite of the ar- 
gumeats adduced against them, and which we have attempted to give in the 
above brief sketch. Our chief object in taking up the subject at all, was to 
call to it the attention of those who have such deep interests involved in it,though, 
at the same time, we can scarcely conceive Parliament, in its present divided 
state, will seriously entertain propositions, which go entirely to destroy the 
long established mercantile policy of the empire. 





The case of prize master Jackson, who arrived at Salem in charge of the 
ship Tigris, which had been sent in by her Majesty’s cruiser, Water Witch, on 
suspicion of being engaged in the Slave Trade, was heard this week before the 
Supreme Court of Massachusetts. The application to the court was for the 
discharge of the prize master and the diminution of the bail required of him. 
The bail was reduced by the court to $6,500, but che discharge of the prize mas- 
ter is thus far refused, and further legal proceedings in relation to him are still 
pending. A letter was read in court from Lieut. Matsell, of the Water Witch, 
in which he disclaimed any other intention in sending the Tigris to America 
than to enable the United States to punish a violation of the laws of this coun- 
try as well as of Great Britain. 

Three or four other seizures have been made by British cruizers under similar 
circumstances, and if, as is asserted, these vessels were really engaged in a legal 
commerce, it is to be regretted that the abuse of the American flag by Spanish 
and Portuguese slave dealers, should have led to the inconvenience and injury 


of the owners. It will form a proper subject for negociation between the two 





governments. 
*,.* The Editor and Proprietor of this paper has so far recovered from his 
recent illness as to be able to exercise a supervision over his columns, and in- 
deed with the exception of one or two numbers, his attention has never been 
wholly withdrawn from the publication. 





Our attention has been recently called to the Academical establishment of 
Rev. R. T. Huddart,—removed from Bloomingdale to Jane Street, Abingdon 
Square, in this city. This is not the first time, by many, that we have had oc- 
casion to notice the careful and valuable labors of that gentleman in the educa- 
tionof youth; for, knowing well their effectiveness, and impressed with their 
importance to the community we have deemed it a duty to make public that 
which hes our own unqualified admiration. It was on the occasion of the remo- 
val above alluded to, and in compliance with an invitation, addressed to many ad- 
mirers of his system, that we have had opportunity to examine his new arrange- 
ments of both a domestic and a scholastic nature ; and frankly and honestly we 
aver that in our opinion they are not surpassed by any establishment for educa- 
tion whatever. There is a settled neatness and crder in all the sleeping apart- 
ments, close attention and every accommodation with respect to baths and ha 
bitual personal cleanliness, spacious and airy playgrounds—very important in 
connection with the health of the pupils,—-a complete gymnasium,and extensive 
class-rooms for the purposes of the establishment as a school. The present si- 
tuation is such as to be easily accessible at any period of the day from the vari- 
ous parts of the city, being at the northern end of Hudson street, and havingno 
fewer than four lines of stages running direct'y to the spot at nearly every mi- 
nute. 

Here we might stop, for we have so ofien expatiated upon the excellence of 
the system pursued at this school that we might now have little more to say. 
It is proper however to add that Mr. Huddart anxiously alive to every opportu- 
nity or suggestion which presents itself to tim for improvement in practical 
teaching, has made arrangements, which conduce essentially to order, to habits 
of thinking, to the development of the mind and faculties, the direction of the 
dispositions and habits, and to all which is consistent with solid learning and 
gentlemanly deportment, that we feel we are rendering a public service in 
keeping them in view, and most conscientiously and strongly we recommend 


this establishment to general notice. 





Mr. McLeod it appears has not been removed from Lockport as was reported. 
It is said that he had been induced to give bail for bis appearance to take his 
trial, in consequence of the debilitated state of his health from imprisonment,but 
nothing is known with certainty on the subject, at least in this city. 

The Irish in America. —Under this head we published last week a most ably 
written article from the North American Review. It presents many very grati- 
fying reflections, and none more so, than those to which the obvious diffusion of 
the cause of temperance amidst the labouring classes give rise. 





A fortnight since we transferred to our columns, an address of the British 
Merchants of Lima and Callao to Colonel Belford H. Wilson, expressive of 
the deep sense entertained by then of the services he had rendered them and 
British interests generally, whilst discharging in Peru, the duties of Her Ma- 
jesty’s Charge d’Affaires. We avail ourselves of the first opportunity which 
renovated health gives us, to add the feeble tribute of our testimony to the 
unceasing and successful exertions of this gentleman, in promoting the ob- 
jects of his Sovereign and the welfare of her subjects, in his diplomatic station 
on this continent, to which his early career gave him more than ordinary ad- 
vantages, as he was at the age of 18, an aid-de-camp to General Bolivar and 
remained in his family, till death terminated his earthly career. 





The Monthly Review, devoted to the Civil Government of Canada.—We have 
just received the first number of this Periodical, which 1s published tn Toronto, 
and of which the editor professes openly that it is intended to vindicate and 
support the policy of the Governor General. The articles in the table of con- 
tents are for the most part specially devoted to this purpose, but the subjects 
and the nature of the arguments are of too great importance to be touch up- 
on, after so cursory a glance as we have yet been able to bestow upon them. 
The character of the articles however, as literary compositions Is euch as must 
command the respect and attentivn of the readers, and the mechanical execu- 
tion of the work, entitles it so far to favourable notice. We may hereafter refer 
to the arguments found therein 

On the best means of Propelling Ships.—A clever little pamphlet by A. S. 
Byrne, member of the National Institute, Washington, in whieh he considers 
the principles of the severa! propellers in use Or proposed, with their application 

















far back as 1834, he says, the people of the Canadas expressed the opin‘on 
distinctly ‘remove these restrictions and prohibitions, and you may legislate as 


’ 








you think wise and fit in regard tothe timber duties.’ , 


to the various classes of vessels in which they are available. 

TANTED—Bya middle-aged gentieman, 45 ition as Book-keeper, or reneral 
W clerk, in a mercantile house, or otherwise He knows the science of book keep- 
ing in allits ramif.cations, is well acquai: ed ™ th the English, French, Spanish, and 
Dutch languages, can keep the books and corres ond in the two first-mentioned more 
particularly, knowing those two la res € poy byt he writes a very good hand, 
is well acq fed with the West [ isiness, from which quarter can influence 
some important consignmer ’ ncipat. if required ; and will earnestly devote 
himseif to the extentot his wer. | romote the interestof his employer. He is 
confident that an interview Ui is‘acblory and that his services will prove availa- 
ble to any commer House idan acquisition werih obtaining Ine best city re- 
ferences can be fu jas to cuaracter and capacity. Any « n mications direct- 
ed H. M. S., Box 1915, Lower! st Office, will be ummediately attended to. jan30-1f 




















GONDOLIER ROW! ‘ 





January 30, 











Barearole, sung by Madame Vestris in the Musical Drama of The Greek Boy, at the Theatre Royal Covent Garden,jwritten and composed by Samuel Lover, Esq., author of Songs of the Superstitions of Ireland, écc. 
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« 
Gon - do - lier, row, 


~ 
Gondolier row, row, Gondolier row, row, 
One star is bright with trembling light, 





The night is dark, 


So speed 


bark To 




















And the light of love is so; 
| Gondolier row, row, Gondolier row, row, 














BY HAL WILLIS. 

The cobbler declares the times want “ mending,”—that his “little awl” is 
insufficient to support him, although he is the **dast” to complain 

The watchmakers say their watches ‘don’t go,” and they shall be ‘“ wound 
up” if the ‘spring ” does not produce a ‘‘ movement.” Even the undertakers 
complain that their trade is *‘ dead ;” and the little ale-brewers, that everything 
in their line is ‘flat, stale, and unprofitable.” Cabinet-makers are compelled to 
return their bills to their “drawers ;” and chair-manufacturers vow they have 
not a ‘‘leg to stand on.” 

Bed-manufacturers say these are not times for.‘ feathering their nests,” and 
that they are obliged to “ bolster up” their business by getting ‘tick "’ where 
ever they can. 

The trunk-makers, when others talk of distress, hold up their hands and cry, 
“ they never-saw such a deal,” and that they daily see more cases of distress 
than packing-cases ! 

The little wine-merchant declares, like the ‘‘cabin-boy,” that he is “ wrecked 
in sight of port !” 

_ The poulterer, that purchasing stock is really making “ducks and drakes” of 
his money, for all his customers are ‘on the wing.” 

The rope-maker finds “spinning along yarn” as unprofitable as an author's 
writing ‘‘ wonderful tales” without the prospect of a publisher, and thinks se- 
riously of making a rope for himself. 

The hackney-coachman says that the omnibuses have run away with his cus- 
tomers, and that his vocation is all at a—stand ! 

Ask the market-gardener ‘‘ How are turnips?” or ‘* How are potatoes?” and 
he answers that they are “ Flat—very flat.” 

And thus it is with every calling and profession. Some have recourse to emi- 
gration, and, of course, maiy journey-men become truvellers from necessity. 

The philosophers say there is no such thing as colour, yet the times certain); 
look black, and everybody looks blue. 


The want of money is undoubtedly universal, and the smallest change woul 
be acceptable. 





NEWSPAPER ON A NOVEL PLAN 

A Journal on a plan entirely new, will be shortly published in Liverpool, it 
connection with the “‘ New York Ausion,” to be called “ THE EUROPEAN 
Its novelty will consist in being published on the days on which the steamers s« 
verally sail, eo that it may always bring the very latest news. Another featur: 
will consist in its combining every kind of intelligence, political, commercia! 
and general ; and it will be ready for delivery to the subscribers immediately v1 
the arrival of the vessels. Copies for the South and West will be forwarded by 
the first mail. There is no single publication in Great Britain which occupie: 
this ground, and ‘‘ Tur Evrorean”’ will combine all the matter of interest 1 
American readers, of half adozen British Journals. A comprehensive summa 
ry of all the current political, parliamentary, and general news of the day, wil 
be given on one page, while on another will be presented an accurate digest ot 
the Money Market, Cotton Market, and Financial and Mercantile Afairs at large 
The proposed publication wili indeed supercede a number of Price Currenis 
Circulars, Shipping Lists, &e., and will put the merchant, the politician, and the 
man of leisure, in possession of all the European intelligence that can interes! 
him, a few minutes after the vessel shall be in port. The subscription for thi: 
publication will be at the low price of $4 per annum, to the public penerally 
but those who do or shall take the Albion also, will be charged only $2. per an 
num each, in addition to the regular Albiou subscription 
ken of Mr. Cunard’s Steamers whenever their priority of sailing promises a 
priority of arrival. 


Advantage will be ta 


Subscribers to the Albion residing in the West Indies and South America can 
» hase 


have The European forwarded to them direet from Liverpuol, « 
their wishes at the Albion Office in New York 


nak n 


* .* Will our exchange papers have the goodness to copy this notice ? 





M. and 5 till six P. M. 

From the Report, in the London Atheneum, of the Eighth Meeting of the British Association. 
* Sir David Brewster laid before the Section a series of beautiful preparations of the 
eye, made by Mr. Clay Wallace, an able oculist in New York, calculated to establish 
some important points in the theory of vision.” ‘‘ One of the most important results of 
Mr. Wailace’s dissections is the discovery of fibres in the retina. Sir John Herschel had 
supposed such fibres to be requisite in the explanation of the theory of vision, and it is 
therefore doubly interesting to find that they have been actually discovered.” 

From Professor Knight, Yale College. ** He has made interesting discoveries, which 
throw much light upon hitherto obscure points in the physiology of vision.” 

From Professor Macneven, New York. “ | have experienced the good effects of his ski]! 
in my own person, and witnessed the address and success of his operations on many 


others.” Augs-6m. 
A A. SAMANOS, No.4 Wallit., basement story, opposite the Church, Importer o 
e Havana, St. Jagos, and Princepe Segars, has constantly on hand a general assort- 
ment of the various noted Brands, sizes and qualities of Segars. Also, a general as- 
sortment of every article in the smoking line, comprising pipes, tubes, &c.; also, Ger- 
man, Spanish, Turkish and Syria Tobacco,Segar Cases, Snuff Boxes, and the celebrated 
Natchitoches Snuff of Delpil of New Orleans, and other snuff, which he offers at Whole 
sale and Retail. sep26-tf. 


D* POWELL begs to inform the public that owing to the unprecedented demand 
for SHAKP’S CERATE, he is compelled to relinquish all other business, and de- 
vote his entire time to the sale of this > new chemieal discovery. He has like- 
wise found it necessary to appreépriate the large double Store, 157 Broadway to iis ex- 
clusive sale. The combination forming this invaluable external remedy is based on 
philosophical principies, and is free from every thing in the most remote degree allied 
to quackery. Powerful in its effects, yet innocent in its composition, it is destined to 
take the highest stand in the Medical world. Practitioners will find ita great deside- 
ratum, especially in that anomalous disease Rheumatism, for in this distressing com- 
plaint it never fails to give prompt relief. Being an external application no person will 
apprehend any injurious consequences fromits use nor will it cause any abrasion of 
the surface, although possessing such ext) aordinary powers. 

\ is particularly to be observed that there are five kinds of Cerates, and each only ap- 
plicable to the various cutaneous and muscular diseases which have been proved to 
yield to the influence of its extraordinary power, viz: 

No. 1, Plain! In cases of Gow, Relaxed Sore throat, Swelled Face and Gums, Deaf 
ness, Erysipelas, External Inflammation, Boils, Burns, Scalds, Corns, and tender feet, 

No. 2, Camphorated ! In Rheumatism, Paralysis, Tic Doloureux, Sprains,Bruises,Cramp, 
Glandular Swellings, Tumors, Whooping Cough, Croup, Chilblains. 

No. 3, Emollient ! For Chapped Hands and Lips, Ulcers, &c. 

No.4, Balsamec! For Bruises, where the skin is broken, and other open sores, 

No. 5, Sulphurated ! In Salt Rheum, Ring Worm, Itch, Scald Head, &« 

The Liniment is applicable in all cases where No. 2 is used, butis a more powerfulpre- 
paration. Each variety is put up in boxes, of 4 sizes, at 37 1-2 cents, 87 1-2 cents, $1 50 and 
350,each. Printed directions and medical advice can be obtained gratuitously ftom 

J.W.POWELL, M.D., Sole Agent, 157 Broadway, N.Y. 


BRITISH AMERICAN STEAM NAVIGATION COMPANY. 
BRITISH QUEEN, and PRESIDENT. These Steam Ships are undergoing repairs 
and alterations, will resume their stations for the year 1841, as follows :— 
New York to London. 
The British Queen of 2016 tons, 500 horse power, will sail: 
From London. From New York. 
10th March, 10th September, | 10th April, 10th October, 











10th May, 10th November, 10th June, 10th December, 
10th July, 10th August, 
; New York to Liverpool. 
The President, 2366 tons, and — horse power, Leut. Richard Roberts R. N., com- 
mander, will sail :-— 
From Liverpool. 


From New York, 
10th February, 10th August, q 


10th March, 10th September, 
10th April, 10th October, 10th May, 10th November, 
10th June, 10th July, 
‘The rate of passage in the Main Saloon is $130, al) other after berths, $120, Fore Sa- 
loon, $80, exclusive of wines, which will be furnished on call at reasonable rates. 
S.eward’s fees, $6,66. 
The British Queen will carry 600 to 800;tons cargo. 
The President will take 1000 tons cargo. 
Plans of the accommodations of both ships, may be seen at the Agent’s office. 
Persons wishing to make remittances in small sums to their friends in England, can 
do su, by applying as above. 
For freight or passage, apply to 
WADSWORTH & SMITH, 4 Jones’ Lane, rear of 103 Front street. 


Oot tf. 





BRITISH AND NORTH AMERICAN ROYAL MAIL. 


qraa M ships of 1200 tons and 440 horse power. From From 
Boston. Liverpool. 

COLUMBIA, Robert Ewing, R. N. Oct. 13 Sept. 19 
ACADIA, Edward ©, Miller, R.N. Noy. 1 Oct. 4 
CALEDONIA. Richard Cleland, R. N. Nov.: Oct. 19 
BRITANNIA, Henry Woodruff, R. N. Dec. i Nov. 4 
ACADIA, Fdward C. Miller, R.N. Jan. 1 Pee. 4 

Rate of passage, $125. No Berth will be secured until paid for. 

on a passage, apply to S. 8S. Lewis, No. 1, Commercial wharf, Bostor.* 


R. WALLACE, Oculist, No. 90 Chambers street, N. Y. Office hours from 8till 10 A; 





| The wat’ry way will not betrey 


: 
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' 


} 
{ 
| 
| 
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The path to where we go, &c. 


PACKETS FOR HAVRE. (Second Line.) 
4s Ships of this Line will continue their departure from New York on the Ist, and 
will sail from Havre on the 24th of each month during the year, thus :— 
From Havre 
Utica, J. B Pell, master, 24th Feb.,June, and Oct. 
Charles Carroll, W. Lee, master, 24th March,July, and Nov. 
Ist March, July and Nov Oneida, J. Funk, master, 24th April, Aug., and Cc. 
lst April, Aug. and Dec. Baltimore, E. Funk, master, 24th May, Sept., and Jan. 
The accommodations of these ships are not surpassed, combining al] that may be re- 
quired for comfort. The price of cabin passage is $100. Passengers will be supplied 
with every requisite, with the exception of wines and liquors. Goods intended for 
these vessels will be forwarded by the subscribers, free from any other than the expen- 
ses actually incurred on them. For freight or passage, apply to : 
BOYD & HINCKEN, Agents,No. 9 Tontine Building, New York. 
BONNEFFE & Co., Agents, Havre. 


NEW YORK AND LONDON PACKETS. 
To sait on the Ist, 10th, and 20th of every month. J 
This line of packets will hereafter be composed of the following ships, which will suc- 
ceed each other in the order in which they are named, sailing punctually from New 
York ané Portsmouth on the Ist, 10th, and 20th, and from London on the 7th, 17th, and 
27th, of every month throughout the year, viz :— ; 
Ships. Masters. Days of Sailing from New 


From New York 
lst Jan. May and Sept. 
ist Feb, June and Oct. 





Days of Sailing from 





York. } London. 

St. James, W. H Sebor, Jan 1, May 1, Sept. 1 Feb. 17, June 17, Oct. 17 
Montreal, S. B. Griffing, eo Sane a! ae 27, ay 27 
Gladiator, T Britton, “. 20, “ 20, 20 March’, July 7, Nov. 7 
Mediator, Champlin, Feb. 1, June 1, Oct. 1} “ 17 7 17, “ 17 
Wellington, D Chadwick, | By 8 i! 4 He eet S&S 
Quebec, F. H. Hebard, “« 20, * 20, “ 20 April 7, Aug. 7; Dec. 7 
Philadelphia, |E E. Morgan, |March 1, July 1, Nov. 1) “ 17, “ 17, “ 47 
Samson, iR Sturgis, ie See _ Mes 27, _ QF 
President, jJ.M.Chadwick,; “ 20, " 20,  “ 20 May 7, Sept. 7, Jan. 7 
Ontario, 'H. Huttleston, |April 1, Aug. 1, Dec. 1) * = \™ 17, - oe 
Toronto, |R. Griswold, “« 10, * 10, * 10 27, “ 27, “ @ 
Westminster, iG. Moore, “ 90, “ 20, “ 20/June 7, Oct. 7, Feb. 


These ships are ali of the first class, about 700°tons burthen, and are commanded by 
able and experienced navigators. Great care will be taken that the Beds, Stores, &c., 
are of the best description. The price of cabin passage is now fixed at $100, outward, 
for each adult, and children half price, without wines and liquors of any description. 
Neither the captain nor owners of these packets will be responsible for any letters, par- 
cels, or packets, sent by them, unless regular Bills of Lading are signed therefor. Apply 
to JOHN GRISWOLD, 70 South street, or 

GRINNELL. MINTURN & Co 134 Front st. 





NEW YORK AND LIVERPOOL PACKETS.—NEW PLAN. 

The Proprietors of the several Lines of Packets between New York and Liverpool, 
have arranged for their sailing from each port on the Ist, 7th, 13th, 19th and 25th of every 
month; the shipsto succeed each other in the following order, viz :— ; a 

Ships. Captains. {Days of Sailing from New| Days of Sailing from> 














N - M Liverpool. 

Patrick Henry, |J. C. Delano, |July_7, Nov. P ar. 7/Aug.25, Dec. 25, April 25 
Virginian, ” Higgins, “ 13, - 13, ys 13\Sept 1, Jan. 1, May 1 
New York, W.C. Barstow,| “ 19, 19, a es. oe F 
Roscius J. Collins, om, ~*~ & ac 25) “ 13, “ #13, “ 43 
Cambrid; e, I. Bursley, Aug. I, Dec. 1, April 1 “19 « 19) & 49 
Independence, |Wortman, ee,e | * Fete. 4 &.* & 
Sheffield, F. P Allen, “13, “ 13, “ 13/0ct. 1, Feb 1, June 3 
Oxford, J. Rathbone, hs *m ©€* we 2 e+ FY F F 
Siddons, N. B. Palmer,| “ 25, “ 25, “ 25) og «  * 
North America, |A. B. Lowber, Sept. 1, Jan 1, May | « 19, “ 19, “* 19 
Roscoe, w. Hetesn,| ©“ 7 “« % © 2 ¢ S * & *§ & 
S$. Whitney, |Thompson, “ 13, “ 13, “ I3'Nov 1, March 1, July 3} 
Columbus, Cropper, it. idee. Wea tae Se Ae 
Sheridan, Depeyster, “9, “* 95, “ gl «ag «* 38, 49 
South America, \Bailey, \Oct 1, Feb. 1, June 1} “ 19, “ 19, “ 19 
G. Washington, |A. Burrows, | “ 7, “ 7, “ 7 95, “ 25, “ 9% 
United States, |J. G. Fisher, | “13, “ 13, “™ 13/Dec. 1, April J, Aug. 1 
England, B. L. Waite, nm * “mW « 7 & 7, « 7 
Garrick, |A. S. Palmer, “oe, * 6, “ 5 « 19 « 13, © 48 
Europe, |A. C. Marshall,,Nov. 1, Mar. 1, July 1) “ 19 “ 19, * 49 


These ships are all of the first class, and ably commanded, with elegant accommodae 
tions for passengers. The price of passage from New York to Liverpool is fixed at $140, 
and from Liverpool to New York at 35 guineas, including wiaes, stores, and bedding. 

Neither the captains nor owners of these ships will be responsible for any letters, par] 
cels, or packages sent by them, unless regular bills of lading are signed therefor, 

Agents for ships Oxford, North America, Europe, Columbus, South America, England} 
S. Whitney, and Cambridge, GOODHUE & Co., or C. H MARSHALL, N. Y. 8 

. BARING, BROTHERS & Co., Liverpool. 

Agents for ships Patrick Henry, Virginian, Sheffield, and United States, 

ROBERT KERMIT, N.Y 
T. & I. SANDS & Co., Liverpool. 
Agents for ships Shakspeare, Independence, Roscoe. and Geo Washington, 
; GRINNELL, MINTURN & Co., 78 South-st, N. Y. 
WILDES, PICKERSGILL & Co., Rumford-st., Liverpool 
Agents for ships Roscius, Siddons, Sheridan, and Garrick, 
E. K COLLINS & Co., New York. 
ww” & JAS. BROWN & Co., Liverpo 
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THE OLD CURIOSITY SHOP. 


BY “ Boz.” 


CHAPTER LXII. 

A faint light, twinkling from the window of the ceunting- 

house on Quilp’s wharf, and looking inflamed and red 

h the night-fog, as though it suffered from it like an 
eye, forewarned Mr. Sampson Brass, as he approached the 
wooden cabin with a cautious step, that the excellent proprie- 
tor, his esteemed client, was inside, and probably waiting 
with his accustomed patience and sweetness of temper the 
fulfilment of the appointment which now bronght Mr. Brass 
within his fair domain. 

‘* A treacherous place to pick one’s steps in of a dark 
night,”” muttered Sampson, as he stumbled for the twentieth 
time over some stray lumber, and limped in pain. ‘I be- 
lieve that boy strews the ground differently every day, on 
purpose to bruise and maim one; unless his master does it 
with his own hands, which is more than likely. I hate to 
come to this place without Sally. She’s more protection 
than a dozen men.” 

As he paid this compliment to the meritof the absent charm- 
er, Mr. Brass eame to a halt; looking doubtfully towards 
the light, and over his shoulder. 

** Wuat’s he about, I wonder?” murmured the lawyer, 
standing on tipioe and endeavoring to obtaina glimpse of 
what was passing inside, which at that distance was impossi- 
ble—* drinking, I suppose,—making himself more fiery and 
furious, and heating his malice and mischievousness till they 
boil. I’m always afraid to come here by myself, when bis 
account’s a pretty large one. I don’t believe he’d mind 
throttling me, and diopping me softly into the river when the 
tide was at its strongest, any more than he’d mind killing a 
rat—indeed I don’t know whether he wouldn’t consider it a 
pleasant joke. Hark! Now he’s singing!” 

Mr. Quilp was certainly entertaining himself with vocal 
exercise, but it was ra'her a kind of chant than a song; being 
@ monotonous repetition of one sentence in a very rapid man- 
ner, with a lung stress upon the last word, which he swelled 
into a dismal roar. Nor did the burden of this performance 
bear any reference to love, or war, or wine, or loyalty, orany 
other, the standard topics of song, but to a subject not often 
set to music or generally known in ballads; the words being 
these:-—‘* The worthy magistrate, after remarking that the 

risoner would find seme difficulty in persuading a jury to 

lieve his tale, committed him to take his trial at the ep- 
proaching sessions, and directed the customary recognizances 
to be entered into for the pros-e-cu-tion.”’ 

Every time he came to this concluding word, and had ex- 
hausted all possible stress upon it, Quiip burst into a shriek of 
laughter, and began again. 

‘* He’s dreadfully imprudent,”’ muttered Brass, after he 
had listened to two or three repetitions of the chant. ‘ Hor- 


ribly imprudent. I wish he was dumb. I wish he was deaf. 
I wish he was blind. Hang him,”’ cried Brass, as the chant 
began again. ‘* I wish he was dead.” 


Giving utterance to these friendly aspirations in behalf of 
his client, Mr. Sampson composed his face into its usual 
state of smoothness, and waiting until the shriek came again 
and was dying away, went up to the wooden house, and 
knocked at the door. 

** Come in,”’ cried the dwarf. 

‘* How do you do to-night, sir?” said Sampson, peeping in. 
** Ha, ha, ha! How do you do, sir? Oh, dear me, how 
very whimsical! Amazingly whimsical to be sure!” 

** Come in, you fool,” returned the dwarf, ‘* and don’t 
stand there shaking your head and showing your teeth.— 
Come in, you false witness, you perjurer, you suborner of 
evidence, come in!’’ 

“* He has the richest humor!” cried Brass, shutting the 
door behind him; ‘* the most amazing vein of comicality!— 
Bot isn tit rather injudicions, sir—2”? 

** What?” demanded Quil), ‘* What, Judas?” 

_ * Jadas!” cried Brass. ‘* He has such extraordinary spir- 
its! His humor is so extremely playful! Judas! Oh, yes 
—dear me, hew very good! Ha, ha, ha!” 

All this time, Sampson was rubbing his hands, and staring 
with ludicrous surprise and dismay, ata great, goggle-eyed, 
blunt-nosed figure-head of some old ship, which was rea:ed 
up against the wall in a corner near the stove, looking like a 
goblin or hideous idol whom the dwarf worshipped. A mass 
of timber on its head, carved into the dim and distant semb- 
lance of a cocked hat, together with a representation of a star 
on the left breast and epaulettes on the shoulders, denoted 
that it was intended for the efligy of some famons admiral; 
but withont those helps, any observer might have supposed 
it the authentic portrait of a distinguished merman, or great 
sea-monster. Being originally much too large for the apart- 
ment which it was now employed to decorate, it had been 
sawn short off at the waist. Even in this state it reached 
from flor to ceiling; and thrusting itself forward with that ex- 
cessively wide-awake aspect, and air of somewhat obtrusive 
politeness, by which figure-heads are usually characterized, 
—" to reduce every thing else to mere pigmy propor- 

ons. 

** Do you know it?” said the dwarf, watching Sampson’s 
eyes. *‘* Doyou see the likeness?’ 

ss Eh?” said Brass, holding his head on one side, and 
throwing it a little back, as connoisseurs do. ‘ Now, I look 
at it again, I fancy I see a—yes, there certainly is something 
in the smile that reminds me of—and yet upon my word, 

Now, the fact was, that Sampson, having never seen any 
thing in the smallest degree resembling this substantial phan- 
tom, was much perplexed; being uncertain whether Mr. 
Quvilp considered it like himself, and had therefore bought it | 
for a family portrait; or whether he was pleased to consider | 
it as the likeness of some enemy. He was not very long in 
doubi; for, while he was surveying it with that knowing 
look which people assume when they are contemplating for 
the first time portraits which they ought to recognise but don’t 
the dwarf threw down the newspaper from which he had 
been chanting the words already quoted, and seizing a rusty 
iron bar, which he used in lieu of poker, dealt the figure such 
a stroke on the nose that it rocked again. 

*« Ts it like Kit—is it his picture, his image, his very self?” 
cried the dwarf, arming a shower of blows at the insensible 
countenance, and covering it with deep dimples. ‘** Is it the 
exact model and counterpart of the dog—is it—~is jt—is it?” 
And with qvery repetition of the question, he battered the 
great image until the perspiration streamed down his face 
with the violence of the exercise. : 

Although this might have been avery comical thing to 
look at froma secure gallery, as a bull-fight is found to be a 
comfortable spectacle by those who are not in the arena, and 
a house on fire is better than a play to people who don’t live 
near i’, there was something in the earnestness of M “ 
Quilp’s manner which made his legal adviser feel that the 
counting-house was a little too small, and a great deal too 
lonely, for the due enjoyment of these humors. Therefore 
he stood as far off as be could while the dwarf was thus en- 
gaged; whimpering out but feeble applause; and when he left 
off and sat down again from pure exhaustion, approached 
with more ubsequiousness than ever. 

ss Exeellent indeed!” cried Brass. ‘* He, he! Oh, very 
good, sir. You know,” said Sampson, looking round as if in 


appeal to the bruised admirable, ** he’s qiite a remarkable 
man—quite !”’ 





‘ ** Sut down,” said the dwarf. ‘I bought the dog yester- 
day. I’ve been screwing gimlets into him, and sticking forks 
in his eyes, and cutting my name on him. 
him at last.” 

“« Ha, ha!” cried Brass. 
deed !”’ 

“ Come here!” said Quilp, beckoning him to draw near. 
** What’s injudicious, hey?” 

** Nothing, sir—nothing. Scarcely worth mentioning, sir 
—but I thought that song—admirably humorous in itself you 
know—was, perhaps, rather—’” 

** Yes,” said Quilp, ** rather what?” 

és Just bordering, or as one may say remotely verging upon 
the confines Of injudiciousness, perhaps, sir,’’ returned 
Brass, looking timidly at the dwart’s cunning eyes, which 


I mean to burn | 





Were vurned towards the fire and reflected its red light. 


* Why?” inquired Quilp, without looking up. ' 

** Why, you know sir,” returned Brass, venturing to 
more familiar: ‘* —the fact is sir, that any allusion to these 
little combinings together of friends for objects in thoinselves 
extremely laudable, but which the law terms conspiracies, 
are—you take me sir?—best kept snug and among friends, 
you know.” 

“Eh!” said Quilp, looking up with a perfectly vacant 
countenance. ‘** What do you mean?” 

‘* Cautious, exceedingly cautious, very right and proper!” 
cried Brass, nodding his head. ‘* Mum sir, even here—my 
meaning sir, exactly.” 

** Your meaning exactly, you brazen scarecrow,—what’s 
your meaning?” retorted Quilp. **Why do you talk to me 
of combining together? Do J combine? Do I know any 
thing about your combinings?” 

" ** No, no, sir—certainly not; not by any means,” returned 
rass. 

“If you so wink and nod at me,” said the dwarf, looking 

about him as if for his poker, ‘‘1’ll spoil the expression of 

your monkey’s face, I will.” 

** Don’t put yourself out of the way I beg sir,” rejoined 
Brass, checking himself with great alacrity. ** You’re quite 
right sir, quite right. I shouldn’t have mentioned the subject 
sir. It’s much better not to. You’re quite right sir. Let us 
change it, if you please. You were asking, sir, Sally told me, 
about our lodger. He has not returned sir.” 

** No?” said Quilp, beating some rnm in a little saucepan, 
and watching it to prevert its boiling over. ‘* Why not?” 

vd Why sir,”’ returned Brass, ‘* he—dear me, Mr. Quilp 
ir’? — 

‘* What’s the matter?”’ said the dwarf, stopping his hand 
in the acc of carrying the saucepan to his mouth. 

** You have forgotten the water, sir’? said Brass. ‘* And— 
excuse me sir—but it’s burning hot.” 

Deigning no other than a practical answer to this remon- 
strance, Mr. Quilp raised the hot saucepan to his lips, and 
deliberately drank off all the spirit it coutained; which might 
have been in quantity about half a pint, and had been but a 
moment before, when he took it off the fire, bubbling and 
hissing fiercely. Having swallowed this gentle stimulant and 
shaken his fist at the admiral, he bade Mr Brass proceed. 

‘* But first,” said Quilp, with his accustomed grin, ‘* have 
a drop yourself—a nice drop—a good, warm, fiery drop.” 

‘© Why sir,” replied Brass, ‘* if there was such a thing as a 
mouthfal of water that could be got without tlouble—” 

** There’s no such thing to be had here,” cned the dwarf 
‘* Water for the lawyers! Melted lead and brimstone, you 
mean, nice hot blistering pitch and tar—that’s the thing for 
them—el Brass, eh?”’ 

‘* Ha ha ha!”’ laughed Mr. Brass. ‘* Oh very biting! and 
yet it’s like being tickled—there’s a pleasure in it 100, sir!” 

** Drink that,”’ said the dwarf, who had by this time heat- 
ed some more. ‘* Toss it off, don’t leave any heeltap, scorch 
your thioat and be happy.” 

The wretched Sampson took a few short sips of the liquor, 
which immediately distilled itself into burning tears, and in 
that form came rolling down his cheeks into the pipkin again, 
turning tie color of his face and eyelids to a deep red, and 
giving rise to a violent fit of coughing, in the midst of which 
he was still heard to declare, witi the constancy of a martyr, 
that it was ‘* beautiful indeed!”” While he was yet in un- 
speakable agonies, the dwarf renewed their conversation. 

** The lodger,” said Quilp,—** what about him?” 

** He is still sir,”’ returned Brass, with intervals of cough- 
ing, ** stopping with the Garlarfd family. He has only been 
home once, sir, since the day of the examination of that cul- 
prit. He informed Mr. Richard sr, that he couldn’t bear 
the house after what bad taken plece; that he was wretched 
in it; aud that he looked upon himself as being in a certain 
kind of way the cause of the occurrence.—A very excellent 
lodger sir. I hope we may not lose him ” 

“Yah !” cried the dwarf. ‘ Never thinking of anybody 
but yourseli—why don’t you retrench then—scrape up, 
hoard, economise, eh ?” 

“ Why sir,” replied Brass, “ upon my word I think Sarah’s 
as good an economizer as any going. I do indeed, Mr. 
Quilp.’ 

“ Moisten your clay, wet the other eye, drink man,” 
cried the dwarf. ‘ You took a clerk to oblige me.” 

“ Delighted sir, I am sure, at any time,” replied Sampson. 
“ Yes si, I did.” 

“ Then, now you may discharge him,” said Quilp. 
* There’s a means of retrenchment for you at once.” 

* Discharge Mr. Richard sir ?”’ cried Brass. 

“Have you more than one clerk, you parrot, that you ask 
the question? Yes.’’ 

“Upon my word sir,” said Brass. 
for this—” 

“ How could you be?” sneered the dwarf, “when J 
wasn’\? How often aim I to tell you that I brought him to you 
that [ might always have my eye in him and know where 
he was—and that I had a plot, a scheme, a little quiet piece 
of enjoyment afoot, of which the very cream and essence 
was, that this old man and grandchild (who have sunk un- 
derground I think) should be, while he and his precious 
friend believed them rich, in reality as poor as frozen rats ?” 

“I quite understood that sir,” rejoined Brass. ‘“Tho- 
roughly.” 

« Well sir,” retorted Quilp, “and do you understand now, 
that they’re mot poor that they can’t be, if they have such 
men as your lodger searching for them and scouring the 
country far and wide.” 

“* Of course I do sir,” said Sampson. 

“Ofcourse you do,” retorted the dwarf, viciously snap- 
ping at his words. ‘Of course do you understand then, 
that it’s no matter what comes of this fellow? of course do 
you understand that for any other purpose he’s no man for 
me, nor for you ?” 

“T have frequently said to Sarah sir,” returned Brass, 
“that he was of no use at all in the business. You can’t 
put any confidence in him sir. If you’ll believe me I’ve 
found that fellow, in the commonest little matters of the of- 
fice that have been trusted to him, blurting out the truth, 
though expressly cautioned. The aggravation of that chap 
sir, has exceeded anything you can imagine, it has indeed 
Nothing but the respect and obligation I owe {o you sir—” 

As it was plain that Sampson was bent on a complimen- 
tary harangue, unless he received a timely interruption, Mr. 
Quilp politely tapped him on the crown of his head with the 
little saucepan, and requested that he would be so obliging as 
to hold his peace. 

“Practical, sir, practical,” said Brass, rubbing the place 
and smiling; * but still extremely pleasant—immensely so!” 

“ Hearken to me, will you ?” returned Quilp, “ or I'll be 
a little more pleasant, presently. There’s no chance of his 
comiade and friend returning. The scamp has been obliged 
to fly, as I learn, for some knavery, and has found his way 
abroad. Let him rot there.” 

“Certainly sir. Quite proper.—Forcible!” cried Brass, 
glancing at the admirala gain, as if he made a third in com- 
pany. ‘“ Extremely forcible!” 

“Thate him,” said Quilp between his teeth, “ and have 
always hated him, for family reasons. Besides, he was an 
intractabie ruffian; otherwise he would have been of use 
This fellow is pigeon-hearted, and light-headed. I don’t 
want him any longer. Let him hang or drown—starve—go 
to the devil.” 

“* By all means, sir,” returned Brass. 


«TI wasn’t prepared 


« When would you 


** Extremely entertaining, in- | wish him, sir, to—ha, ha!—to make that little excursion ?” 


** When this trial’s over,” said Quilp. ‘ As soon as that’s 
ended, send him about his business.” 

“ It shall be done, sir,” returned Brass; by all means. 
It will be rather a biow to Sarah, sir, but she has all her 
feelings under control. Ah, Mr. Quilp, I often think sir, if 
it had only pleased Providence to bring you and Sarah to- 
gether in earlier life, what blessed results would have flowed 
from such a union. You never saw our dear father, sir ?7— 
A charming gentleman. Sarah was his pride and joy, sir. 
He would have closed his eyes in bliss, would Foxey, Mr. 
Quilp, if he could have found her such a partner. You es- 
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teem her, sir ?”” 

“ T love her,”’ croaked the dwarf. 

“You're very good, sir,” returned Brass, “ I am sure. Is 
there any other order, sir, that I can take a note of, besides 
this little matter of Mr. Richard ?” 

‘ None,” replied the dwarf, seizing the saucepan. “ Let 
us drink the lovely Sarah.” 

“If we could do it in something, sir, that wasn’t quite 
boiling,” suggested Brass humbly, “ perhaps it would be bet- 
ter. I think it will be more agreeable to her feelings, when 
she comes to hear from me of the honor you have done her, 
if she learns it was in liquor rather cooler than the last sir.” 

But to these remonstrances, Mr. Quilp turned a deaf ear. 
Sampson Brass, who was by this time anything but sober, 
being compelled to take further draughts of the same strong 
bowl, found that, instead of at all contributing to his recovery, 
they had the novel effect of making the counting-house spin 
round and round with extreme velocity, and causing the floor 
and ceiling to heave ina very distressing manner, After a 
b:ief stupor, he awoke to a consciousness of being partly un- 
der the table and partly under the grate. This position not 
being the most comfortable one he could have chosen for 
himself, he managed to stagger to his feet, and holding on by 
the admiral, looked round for his host. 

Mr. Brass’s first impression was, that his host was gone 
and had left him there alone—perhaps locked him in for the 
night. A strong smell of tobacco, however, suggesting a 





new train of ideas, he looked upwards, and saw that the dwarf 
was smoking in his hammock. 

“ Good bye, sir,” cried Brass fairtly. ‘ Good bye, sir.” 

“ Won’t you stop all night ?” said the dwarf, peeping out. 
Do stop all night.” 

«“ [ couldn't indeed, sir,” replied Brass, who was almost 
dead from nausea and the closeness of the room. “ If you’d 
have the goodness to show me a light, so that I may see my 
way across the yard, sir—” 

Quilp was out in an instant; not with his legs first, or his 
head first, or his arms first, but bodily—altogether. 

“To be sure,” he said, taking up a lantern, which was 
now the only light in the place. Be careful how you go, 
my dear friend. Be sure to pick your way among the timber, 
for all the rusty nails are upwards. ‘Ihere’s a dog in the 
lane. He bit a man last night, and a woman the night be- 
fore, and last Tuesday he killed a child—but that was in 
play. Don’t go too near him.” 

“ Which side of the road is he, sir?” asked Brass in 
great dismay. / 

“‘ He lives on the right hand,” said Quilp, “ but someti.nes 
he hides on the left, ready for a spring. He’s uncertain in 
that respect. Mind you take care of yourself. Ill never 
forgive you if you don’t. There’s the light out—never 
mind—you know the way—straight on !” 

Quilp had slyly shaded the light by holding it against his 
breast, and now stood chuckling and shaking from head to 
foot in a rapture of delight, as he heard the lawyer stum- 
bling up the yard, and now and then falling heavily down. 
At length, however, he got quit of the place, and was out of 
hearing. 

The dwarf shut himself up again, and sprung once more 
into his hammock. 


CHAPTER LXIil. 

The professional gentleman who had given Kit that con- 
solatory piece of information relative to the settlement of his 
trifle of business at the Old Bailey, and the probability of its 
being very soon disposed of, turned out to be quite correct in 
his prognostications. In eight days’ time, the sessions com- 
menced. In one day afterwards, the Grand Jury found a 
True Bill against Christopher Nubbles for felony; and in 
two days from that finding, the aforesaid Christopher Nub- 
bles was called upon to plead Guilty or Not Guilty to an In- 
dictment for that he the said Christopher did feloniously 
absiract and steal from the dwelling-house and office of one 
Sampson Brass, gentleman, one Bank Note for Five Pounds 
issued by the Governor and Company of the Bank of Eng- 
land; in contravention of the Statutes in that case made aad 
provided, and against the peace of our Sovereign Lord the 
King, his crown, and dignity. 

Yo this indiciment, Christopher Nubbles, in a low and 
trembling voice, pleaded Not Guilty: and here let those who 
are in the habit of forming hasty jad, ments from appearances, 
and who would have had Christopher, if innocent, speak out 
very strong and loud, observe, that confinement and anxiety 
will subdue the stoutest bearts: and that toone who has been 
close slut up, though it be only for ten or eleven days, seeing 
but stone wai's and a very few stony faces, the sudden en- 
trance into a great hall filled with life, is a rather disconcert- 
ing and startling circumstance. To this it must be added, 
that life in a wig is to a large class of people much more ter- 
rifying and impressive than life with its own head of hair; 
and if, in addition to these considerations, there be further 
taken into acceunt Kit’s natwral emotion on seeing the two 
Mr. Garlands and the littie Notary looking on with pale and 
anxious faces, it will perhaps seem matter of no very great 
wonder that he should have been rather ont of sorts, and un- 
able to make himself exactly at heme. 

Although he had never seen either of the Mr. Garlands, or 
Mr. Witherden, since the time of his arrest, he had been 
given to understand that they had employed counsel for him. 
Theretore, when one of the gentlemen in wigs got up and 
said **l am for the prisoner my Lord,’ Kit made him a 
bow; and when another gentleman in a wig got up and said 
‘¢ And I’m against him my Lord,” Kit irembled very muck, 
and bowed to him too. And dion’t be hope in his own beart 
that his gentleman was a match for the other gentleman, and 
would make him ashamed of himself in no time! 

The gentleman who was against him had to speak first, and 
being in dreadfully good spirits (for he had, in the last trial, 
very nearly procured the acquittal of a young gentleman who 
had had the misfortune to murder his father) he spoke up 
you may be sure; telling the Jury that if they acquitted the 
prisoner they must expect to suffer no less pangs and agonies 
than he had told the other Jury they would certainly undergo 
if they convicted that prisoner. And when he had told them 
all about the case, and that he had never known a worse 
case, he stopped a little while, like a man who had something 
terrible to tell them, and then said that he understood an at- 
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, but a repetition of what she has said before (only » litte 


stronger this time, as against his client,) and therefore lets 
her go, in some confusion. Then Mr. Brass’s gen‘leman 
calls Richard Swiveller, and Richard Swiveller aj ;. ars ac- 
cordingly. oats 

Now Mr. Brass’s gentleman has i whispered in his eay 
that this witness is disposed to be friendly to the prisoner— 
which, to say the truth, he is rather gled to hear, as his 
strength is considered to lie in what is familiarly termed 
badgering. Wherefore he begins by requesting the officer to 
be quite sure that this witness kisses the book, and then goes 
to work at him, tooth and nail. 

«* Mr. Swiveller,” says this gentleman to Dick, when he 
has told his tale with evident reluctance and a desire to 
make the best of it: ‘‘ pray sir, where did you dine yes- 
terday ?”—** Where did I dine yesterday ?”—** Aye sir, 
where did you dine yesterday—was it near here sir ?”’— 
“Oh to be sure—yes—just over the way”—*‘ To be sure, 
Yes. Just over the way”—repeats Mr. Biass’s 
man, with a glance at the couri—‘*‘ Alone sir ?’’—* I beg 
your pardon,” says Mr. Swiveller, who has not eaught the 
question—*‘ Alone sir ?”’ repeats Mr Brass’s gentleman in @ 
voice of thunder, “‘ did you dine alone ? Did you treat any- 
body sir? Come.”—*‘ Oh yes to be sure—yes, I did, ’ says 
Mr. Swiveller with a smile. ‘* Have the goodness to banish 
a levity, sir, which is very ill-suited to the place in whieh you 
stand (though perhaps you have reason to be thankful that it’s 
only that place),”’ says Mr. Brass’s gentleman, witha nod of 
the head insinuating that the dock is Mr. Swiveller’s legiti- 
mate sphere of action ; ‘and attend to me. You were 
waiting about here yesterday in expectation that this trial was 
coming on. You dined over the way. You treated seme-. 
body. Now, was that somebody brother to the prisoner at 
the bar ?”—Mr. Swiveller is proceeding to explain—‘‘ Yes 
er No sir,”’ cries Mr. Brass’s gentleman—* But will you al- 
low me—”—«« Yes or No sir’—** Yes it was, but—””—** Yes 
it was,” cries the gentleman, taking him up short—* Anda 
very pretty witness you are !” 

Down sits Mr. Brass’s gentleman. Kit’s gentleman, not 
knowing bow the matter really stands, is afraid 10 pursue the 
subject. Richard Swiveller regires abashed. Judge, jury, 
and spectators, have visions of “his lounging about with an 
ill-looking, large-whiskered, dissolute young fellow of six feet 
high. The reality is, little Jacob, with the calves of his legs 
exposed to the open air, and himself tied up ina shawl. No- 
body knows the truth, everybody believes a falsehood—and 
all because of the ingenuity of Mr. Brass’s gentleman ! 

Then come the witnesses to character, and here Mr. Brass’s 
gentleman shines again. Jt turns out that Mr. Garland has 
had no character with Kit, no recommendation of him but 
from his own mother, and that he was suddenly dismissed by 
his former master for unknown reasons. ‘‘Reaily, Mr. Gar- 
land,”’ says Mr. Brass’s gentleman, ‘‘ for a person who has 
arrived at your time of life, you are, to say the least of it, 
singularly indiscreet, I think.’”” The jury think so too, and 
find Kit guilty. He is taken off, humbly protesting his inno- 
cence. The spectators settle themselves in their places with 
renewed attention, for there are several female witnesses to be 
examined in the next case, and it has been rumored that Mr. 

’ Brass’s gentleman will make great fun in cross-examining 
them for the prisoner. 

Kit’s mother, poor woman, is waiting at the grate below 
stairs, accompanied by Ba:bara’s mother (who, hoaest soul ! 
never does anything but cry, and hold the baby), and a sad 
interview ensues. The newspaper-reading turnkey has told 
them all. He don’t think it will be transportation for life, be- 
cause there’s time to prove the good character yet, and thatis 
sure to serve him. He wonders what he did it for. ** He 
never did it !”’ cries Kit’s mother. ** Well,’’ says the turnkey, 
**J won’t contradict you. It’s all one now, whether he did 
or not.’” 

Kit’s mother can reach his hand through the bars, and 
clasps it— God, and those to whom he has given such tender- 
ness, only know in how much agony. Kit bids her keepa 
good heart, and under pretence of having the children li 
up to kiss him, prays Barbara’s mother in a whisper to take 
her home 

** Some friend will rise up fer us, mother,” cries Kit, “I 
am sure. If not now, before long. My innocence will come 
out, mother, and | shall be brought back again ; I feel a con- 
fidence in that. You must teach litle Jacob and the baby 
how all this was, for if they thought I had ever been disho- 
nest, when they grew old enough to understand, it wuuld 
break my heart to know it, if 1 was thousands of miles awey. 
Oh! is there no good gentieman here, who will take care of 
her !” 

The hand slips out of his, for the poor creature sinks down 
upon the earth, insensible. Richard Swiveller comes hastily 
up, elbows the bystanders out of the way, takes her, (after 
some trouble) in one arm, after the manner of theatrical ra- 
vishers, and nodding to Kit, and commanding Barhara’s mo- 
ther to follow, for he has a coach waiting, bears her swift- 


ly off. 

Well—Richard took her home. And what astonishing ab- 
surdities in the way of quotation from song and poem, he 
perpetrated on the road, no man knows. He took her home, 
and staid till she was recovered; ami having no money to 
pay the coach, went back in state to Bevis Marks, bidding the 
driver (for it was Saturday night) wait at the door while he 
went in for ‘* change.” 

«* Mr. Richard sir,” said Brass, cheerfully, ** Good even- 
ing.” 

) ee as Kit’s tale had appeared at first, Mr. Richard 
did, that night, half suspect his affable employer of some 
deep villany. Perhaps it was but the misery, be had _ 
witnessed which cave his careless neture this impulse; but 
be that as it may, it was very strong upon him, and he said in 
as few words as possible, what he wanted. 

«* Money !” cried Brass, taking out his purse. “Ha ha! 
To be sure Mr. Richard, to be sure sir. Ail men must live. 
You haven’t change fora five pound note, have you sir ? 

«* No,”’ returned Dick, shortly. 

‘*Oh !” said Brass, ‘*here’s the very sum. That saves 
trouble. You’re very welcome I’m sure. Mr. Richard sir—” 

Dick, whe hed by this time reached the door, turned 
round. . 

**You needn’t,” said Brass, ‘‘ trouble yourself to come 
back any more sir.” 7 
‘* Eh?” 





tempt would be made by his learned friend (and here he 
looked sideways at Kit’s gentleman) to impeaeh she test- | 
mony of those immaculate witnesses whom he should cail | 
before them; but he did hope and trust that his learned friend | 
would have a vreater respect and veneration jer the character 
of the prosecutor; than whom, as he well knew, there did | 
not exist, and never had existed, a more honorable member | 
of that most honorable profe-sion to which he had attached. | 
And then he said, did the jury know Bevis Marks? And if | 
they did know Bevis Marks (as he trusted, for their own cha- | 
racters, they did) did they know the historical and elevating 

associations connected with that most remarkable spot? Did 

they believe that a man like Brass could reside in a place 

like Bevis Marks,and not be a virtuous and most upright cha- 

racter? And when he had said a great deal to them on this 

point, he remembered that it was an insult to their under- 

standings to make any remarks on what they must have 

felt so strongly without him, and therefore called Sampson 

Brass into the witness-box, straightway. 


ing bowed to the judge, like a man who has had the pleasure 
of seeing him before and who hopes he has been pretty well 


since their last meeting, folds his arms, and looks at his gen- 
tleman es much as to say—** Here | am—fuli of evidence— 
Tap me!” And the gentleman does tap him presently, 
and with great discretion too; drawing off the evidence by 
little and litle, and making it run quite clear and bright in 
the eyes of all present. Then Kit’s gentieman takes hic in 
hand, but can make nothing of him; and after a great many 
very long questions and very short answers, Mr. Sampson 
Brass goes down in glory. 


To him succeeds Sarah, who in like manner is easy to be 
managed by Mr. Brass’s gentleman, but very obdurate to 














Kit’s. In shert, Kit’s gentleman can get nothing out of her 


Then up comes Mr. Brass, very brisk and fresh; and hav- | 





** You see, Mr. Richard,” said Brass, thrusting his h 
in his pockets and rocking himself to and fro upon his 
‘* the fact is, that a man of your abiities is lost sir, quite 
in our dry and mouldy line. It’s terrible drudgery—shockings 
I should say now that the stage, or the—or the army, Mr. 
Richard, or something very superior in the licensed ae 
way, was the kind of thing that would call out the genius 
such @ manas you. I hepe you’il look in to see us now and 
then. Sally, sir, will be delighted I’m sure. She’s extreme- 
'y sore to lose you, Mr. Richard, but a sense of her duty to 
society reconciles her. An amazing creature that, sir! 
You'll find the money quite correct, [ think. There’s a 
cracked window, sir, but I’ve not made any deduction en 
that account. Whenever we part with friends, Mr. Richard, 
let us part liberally. A delightful senument, sir!”’ 

To all these rambling observations, Mr. Swiveller answer- 
ed not one word, but returning for the aquatic jacket, rolled 
it into a tight round ball, looking steadily at Brass meanwhile 
as if he had some intention of bowling him down with it. 
He only took it under his arm, however, and marched out of 
the office in profound silenee. Directly he had clesed the 
door, he opened it; stared in again for a few moments with 
the same porteitous gravity; and nodding his head ence, in @ 
slow and ghost-like manner, vanished. 


He paid the coachman and turned his back on Bevis Marks, 
big with great designs for the comforting of Kit’s mother and 
the aid of Kit himself. 

But the lives of gentlemen devoted to such pleasures as 


Richard Swiveller, are extremely precarious. The spiritual 
excitement of the last fortnight, werking upon a system af- 
fected in no slight degree by the spirituous excitement of 
some years, proved a little too much for him. That very 
night, Mr. Richard was seized with an alarming illness, and 
in twenty-four hours was stricken with a raging fever. 
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~ CHAPTER LXIV. 
Tossing to and fro upon his het, uneasy bed; tormented 
a fierce thirst which nothing could appease; unable to find, 
a any change of posture, a moment's or ease; and 
ing for ever through deserts of thought where there 
‘Was no resting-place, no sight or sound suggestive of refresh- 
ment or repose, nothing but a dull eternal weariness, with no 
change but the restless shiftings of his miserable body, and 
weary wanderings of his mind, constant still to one ever- 
present anxiety—to a sense of something left undone, of 
some fearful obstacle to be surmonnied, of some carking care 
that weuld not be driven away, and haunted the distemper- 
ed brain, new in this form, now im that—always shadowy 
and dim, but recognizable for the same phantoin in every 
oop it took, darkening every vision like an evil conscience, 
making slumber horrible; in these slow tortures of his 
dread disease, the unfortunate Richard lay wasting and cen. 
suming inch by inch, until at last, when he seemed to fight 
and struggle to rise up, and to be held down by devils, he 
sunk into a deep sleep, and dreamed no more. 

He awoke; and, with a sensation of most blissful rest, bet- 
ter than sleep itself, began gradually to remember something 
of these sufferings, and to think what a long night it had been, 
and whether he had not been delirious twice or thrice. Hap- 
pening in the midst of these cogitations to raise his hand, he 
‘was astonished to find how heavy it seemed, and yet how 
thin and light it really was. Srill he felt indifferent and hap- 
Py and having no curiosity to persue the subject, remained 

the same waking slumber until his attention was attracted 
se cough. This made him doubt whether he had locked 

door last night, and feel a little surprised at having a com- 
Panion in the room. Still, he lacked energy to follow up this 
in of thought; and unconsciously fell, in a luxury of re- 
pose, to staring at some green stripes upon the bed-furniture. 
and associating them strangely with patches of fresh turf, 
while the yellow ground between made gravel-walks, and so 
helped out a long perspective of trim gardens. 
was rambling in imagination upon these terraces, and 
had quite lost himself among them indeed, when he heard the 
cough once more. The welks shrunk into stripes again at 
the sound; and raising himself a little in the bed, and hold- 
re, ef curtain open with one hand, he looked out. 
same room certainly, and still by candle-light; but 
with what unbounded astonishment did he see all those bot- 
tles, and basins, and articles of linen airing by the fire, and 
such-like furniture of a sick chamber—all very clean and neat, 
but all quite different from anything he had left there, when 
he went to bed! The atmosphere, too, filled with a cool 
smell of herbs and vinegar; the floor newly sprinkled;—the 
what? The Marchioness? Yes; playing cribbage with her- 
self atthe table. There she sat, intent upon her game, 
ing now and then in a subdued manner as if she feared 
to di him—shboffling the cards, cutting, dealing, playing, 
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Counting, pegging; going through all the mysteries of crib- 


as though she had_been in full practice from her cradle! 

. Bwiveller contemplated these things for a short time, 

and suffering the curtain to fall into its former position, laid 
‘his head upon the pillow again. 

** I’m dreaming,” thought Richard; ** that’s clear. When 

I went to bed, my hands were not made of egg-shells; and 

now I can almost see through ’em. If this is not a dream, | 

Have woke up by misiake in an Arabian Night instead of a 

London one. But I have no doubt I’m asleep. Not the 


Here the smal! servant had another cough. 

“ Very remarkable!” thought Mr. Swiveller. ‘I never 
dreampt such a real cough as that, before. I don’t knew, 
indeed, that I ever dreamt either a cough ora sneeze. Per- 
haps it’s part of the philosophy of dreams that one never does. 
There’s another—and another—I say,—I’m dreaming ra- 
ther fast.” 

For the purpose of testing his real condition, Mr. Swivel- 
ler, after some reflection, pinched himself in the arm. 

** Queerer still!” he thought. ‘*Icame to bed rather plump 
than otherwise, and now there’s nothing to lay hold of. [il 
take another survey.” 

The result of this further inspection was, to convinee Mr. 
Swivelier that the ebjects vy which he was surrounded were 
real, and that he saw them, beyond all question, with his 


waking eyes. 

“It’s an Arabian Night, that’s what it is,”’ said Richard. — 
“T’m in Damascus or Grand Cairo. The Marchioness is a 
Genie, and having had a wager with another Genie about 
who is the handsomest young man alive, and the worthiest to 
be the husband of the Princess of China, has brought me 
@way, room and all, tocompare us together. Perhaps,” 
said Mr. Swiveller, turning languidly round upon his pillow, 
and looking on that side of his bed which was next the wall, 
** the Princess may be stilli—No, she’s gone.” 

Not feeling quite satisfied with this explanation, as even 
taking it to be the correct one, it still involved a little mystery 
and doubt, Mr. Swiveller raised the curtain again, determin- 
ed to take the first favorable opportunity of addressing his 
companion. An occasion soon presented itself. The Mar- 
ehioness dealt, turned up a knave, and omitted to take the 
usual advantage; »pon which Mr. Swiveller called out as loud 
oc +r Two for his hesls!”’ 

archioness jumped up quickly, and clap her 
hands. ‘ Arabian Night, certainly,”’ thought Mr Setwelien, 
**they always clap their hands instead of ringing the bell. 
Now for the two thousand biack slaves, with jars of jewels 
on their heads.” 

It appeared, however, that she had only clapped her hands 


in joy; fordirectly afterwards she began to laugh, and then, 


to cry; ing, not in choice Arabic but in familiar Eng- 
» that was ‘* so glad, she didn’t know what to do.” 
se i »” said Mr. Swiveller, theughtfully, «be 
to draw nearer. First of all, will you have the good- 
ness to inform me where I shall find my voice; and secondly, 
what has become of my flesh ?’’ 

The Marchioness only shook her head mournfully, and 
cried again; wherenpon Mr. Swiveller (being very weak) 
felt his own eyes affected likewise. 

**T begin to infer, from your manner and these appear- 


with a trembling lip, ** that I have been ill.” 
* “You just have!” replied the small servant, wiping her 
. And haven’t you been a talking nonsense!” 
*©Oh!” said Dick. ‘* Very ill, Marchioness, have I 


ding » Marchioness’’—said Riebard after a pause, and smi- 


' been?” 


**Dead, all but,”’ replied the small servant. ‘I never 
thought you’d get better. Thank Heaven you have!” 

Mr. Swiveller was silent for a long while. Bye and bye, 
he began to talk again—inquiring how long he had been 


*¢ Three weeks to-morrow,” replied the small servant. 

*¢ Three what?” said Dick. 

“ Weeks,” returned the Marchioness emphatically; ‘‘three 

, slow, weeks.” 
he bare thought of having been in such extremity, caused 

Richard to fall into another silence, and to lie flat down again 
at his full length. The Marchioness, having arranged the 
bed-clothes more comfortably, and felt that his hands and 
forehead were quite cool—a discovery thai filled her with 
delight—cried a little more, and then applied herself to get- 
ting tea ready, ana making some thin dry toast 

While she was thus engaged, Mr. Swiveller looked on 
with a grateful heart, very much astonished to see how tho- 
roughly at home she made herse!f, and attributing this atten- 
tion, in its origin, to Sally Bracs, whom, in his own mind, 
he could not thank enough. When the Marchioness had fin- 
ished her toasting, she spread aciean cloth on a tray, and 
brought him some crisp slices and a great basin of weak tea 
with which (she said) the doctor had left word he might re- 
fresh himself when he awoke. She propped him up wich 
pillows, if not as skilfully as if she had been a professional 
nurse all her life, at least as tenderly; and looked om with 
unutterable satisfaction while the patient—sopping every 
new and then to shake her by the hand—took his poor meal 
with an appetite and relish, which the greatest dainties of the 
earth, under any other circumstances, would have failed to 
provoke. Having cleared away, and disposed everything 
comfortably about him again, she sat down at the table to 
take her own tea. 


*¢ Marchioness,” said Mr. Swiveller, ** how’s Sally?” 

The small servant screwed her face into an expression of 
the very uttermost entanglement of siyness, and sheok her 
head. 

«* What, haven’ you seen her latelyr’’ said Dick. 

** Seen her!” cried the small servant. ‘* Bless you, I’ve 
run away!” 

Mr. Swiveller immediately laid himself down again quite 
fiat, and so remained for about five minutes. By slow de- 
grees he resumed his sitting posture after the lapse of time, 
and inquired: 

** And where de you live, Marchioness?” 

** Live!’ cried the small servant. ‘ Here!’ 

«© Ob!” suid Mr. Swiveller. And with that he fell down 
flat again, as suddenly as if he had been shot. Thus he re- 
mained, motionless and bereft of speech, until she had fin- 
ished her meal, put everything in its place, and swept the 
hearth; when he motioned her to bring a chair to the bedside, 
and being propped up again, opened a farther conversation. 

*« And so,” said Dick, * you have rnn away?” 

Pe Yes,” said the Marchioness, ‘‘ and they’ve heen a tizing 
of me. 

** Been—I beg your pardon,” said Dick—** what have 
they been doing?” 

‘* Been a tizing of me—tizing you know—in the newspa- 
pers,” rejoined the Marchioness. 

** Aye aye,” said Dick, ‘‘ advertising?” 

The small servant nodded, and winked. Her eyes were 
so red with waking and crying, that the Tragic Muse might 
have winked with greater consistency. And so Dick felt. 

** Tell me,” said he, ‘* how it was that you thought of com- 
ing here.” 

** Why, you see,” returned the Marchioness, ‘‘ when you 
was gone, [ hadn’t any friend at all, because the lodger he 
never come back, and I didn’t know where either him or you 
was to be found, you know. But one morning, when I 
was—” 

*‘ Was near a keyhole?’ suggested Mr. Swiveller, observ- 
ing that she faltered. 

*« Well, then,”’ said the small servant, nodding; ‘‘ when | 
was near the office keyhole—as you see me through, you 
know—I heard somebody saying that she lived here, and was 
the lady whose house you ledged at, and that you was took 
very bad, and wouldn’t nobody come and take care of you. 
Mr. Brass, he says, ‘It’s no business of mine;’ and Miss 
Sally, she says, ‘ He’s a funny chap, but it’s no business of 
mine;’ and the indy went away, and slammed the door to, 
when she went ont, I cantellyou. SoI run away that night 
and come here, and teld °em you was my brother, and they 
believed me, and I’ve been here ever since.”’ 

*‘ This poor little Marchioness has been wearing herself 
to death!” cried Dick. 

**No I haven’t,” she returned, ‘‘ nota bit of it. Don’t 
you mind about me. I like sitting up, and I’ve often had a 
sleep, bless you, in one of them chairs. But if you could 
have seen how you tried to jump out o’ winder, and if you 
could have heard how you used to keep on singing and ma- 
king speeches, you wouldn’t have believed it—1l’m so glad 
you’re better, Mr. Liverer.” 

** Liverer indeed!” said Dick thoughtfully. «It’s well I 
am a liverer. 1 strongly suspect I should have died, Mar- 
chioness, but for you.” 

At this point, Mr. Swiveller took the small servant’s hand 
in his again, and being, as we have seen, but poorly, might 
in struggling to express his thanks have made his eyes as 
red as hers, but that she quickly changed the theme by ma- 
king him lie down, and urging hii to keep very quiet. 

“The doctor,” she told him, “said you was tobe kept 
quite still, and there was to be no noise nor nothing. Now, 
take a rest, and then we'll taik again. I'll sit by you, you 
know. If you shut your eyes, perhaps you’ll go to sleep. 
You’il be all the better for it, if you do.?’ 

The Marehioness, in saying these words, brought a little 
table to the bed-side, took her seat at it, and began to work 
away at the concoetion of some cooling drink, with the ad- 
dress of a score of chemists. Richard Swiveller, being in- 
deed fatigued, fell into a slumber, and waking in about half 
an hour, inquired what time it was. : 

* Just gone half after six,” replied his small friend, help- 
ing him to set up again. 

“‘Marchioness,” said Richard, passing his hand over his 
forehead and turning suddenly round, as though the subject 
He ‘hat moment flashed upon him, “ what has become of 

it ¢ 

He had been sentenced to transportation for a great many 
years, she said. 

“Has he gone?” asked Dick—“ his mother—how is she 
—what has become of her !” 


His nurse shook her head, and answered that she knew 
nothing about them. “ But, if I thought,” said she, very 
slowly, “that you’d keep quiet, and not put yourself into 
another fever, 1 could tell you—but I won’t now.” 

“Yes, do,” said Dick. ‘ It will amuse me.” 

“Oh! would it though ?” rejoined the small servant, with 
a horrified look, “ I know better thanthat. Wait till you’re 
better and then I'll tell you.” 

Dick looked very earnesily at his little friend: and his 
eyes being large and hollow from illness assisted the expres- 
sion so 1auch, that she was quite frightened, and besought 
him not to think any more about it. What had already 
fallen from her, however, had not only piqued his curiosity, 
but seriously alarmed him, wherefore he urged her to tell 
him the worst at once. 

“Oh! there’s nv worst in it,” said the small servant. 
hasn’t anything to do with you.” 

* Has it anything to do with—is it anything you heard 
through chinks or keyholes—and that you were not intended 
to hear ?” asked Dick, in a breathless state. 

“ Yes,” replied the small servant. 

*In—in Bevis Marks?” pursued Dick hastily. 
versations between Brass and Sally ?” 

Yes,” cried the small servant again. 

Richard Swiveller thrust his lank arm out of bed, and gri- 
ping her by the wrist and drawing her cluse to him, bade ber 
out with it, and freely too, or he would not answer for the 
consequences; being wholly unable to endure that state of 
excitement and expectation. She, seeing that he was great- 
ly agitated, and vhat the effects of postponing her revelation 
might be much more injurious than any that were likely to 
ensue from its being made at once, promised compliance, on 
condition that the patient kept himself perfectly quiet, and 
abstained from starting upor tossing about. 

* But if you begin to do that,” said the small servant, “ I'l] 
leave off. And so I tel! you.” 

** You can’t leave off till you have gone on,” said Dick 
** And do go on, there’s a darling. Speak, sister, speak.— 
Pretty Polly say—Oh tell me when, and tell me where, pray 
Marehioness, | beseech you.” 

Unable to resist these fervent adjurations, which Richard 
Swiveller poured out as passionately as if they had been ot 
the most solemn and tremendous nature, his companion spoke 
thus: 

‘* Well! Before I run away, I used to sleep in the kitchen 
—where we played cards, you know. Miss Sally used to 
keep the key of the kitchen door in her pocket, and she al- 
ways come down at night to take away the candle and rake 
out the fire. When she had done that, she left me to go to 
bed in the dark, locked the door on the outside, put the key 
in her pocket again, and kept me locked up till she come dcwn 
in the morning—very early, | can tell you—and let me out 
I was terribly afraid of being kept like this, because if ther 
was a five, 1 thought they might forget me and only take care 
of themselves you know. So whenever I see an old rusty 
key anywhere, I picked it up and tried if it would fit th 
door, and at last [ found in the dust cellar a key, that dia 
fit it.’” 

Here Mr. Swiveller made a violent demonstration with hi- 
legs. But the smail servant immediately pausing in her talk, 
[3 subsided again, and pleading a momentary torgetiulnes 
of their compact, entreated her to proceed. 

** They kept me very short,” said the small servant. ‘* Oh! 
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you can’t think how short they kept me. So I used to come 
out at night after they’d gone to bed, and feel about in the 
dark for bits of biscuit, or sangwitches that you’d left in the 
otfice, or even pieces of orange peel to put into cold water and 
wake believe it was wine. Did you ever taste orange peel 
and water?” 

Mz. Swiveller replied that he had never tasted that ardent 
liquor; and once more urged his friend to resume the thread 
of her narrative. 

«If you make believe very much, it’s quite nice,” said 
the small servart; ‘* but if you don’t, you know, it seems as 
if it would bear a little more seasoning, certainly. Well, 
sometimes I used to come out after they’d gone to bed, and 
sometimes before, you know ; and one or two nights before 
there was all that precious noise in the office—when the 
young.man was took, | mean—I come up stairs while Mr. 
Brass and Miss Sally was a sittin’ at the office fire; and Ii 
tell you the truth, that I come to listen again, about the key 
of the safe.” 

Mr. Swiveller gathered up his knees so as to make a great 
cone of the bed-clothes, and conveyed into his countenance 
an expression of the utmost concern. But the small servant 
pausing, and holding up her finger, the cone gently disappear- 
ed, though the look of concern did not.” 

** There was him and her,” said the small servant, “a 
sittin’ by the fire, and talking sofily together. Mr. Brass 
says to Miss Sally, ‘ Upon my word,” he says, it’s a danger- 
ous thing, and it might get us into a world of trouble, and | 
don’t haif like it.’ She says—you know her way—she says, 
* You’re the chickenest-hearted, feeblest, faintest man I ever 
see, and I think,’ she says, ‘ that I ought to have been the 
brother, and you the sister. Isn’t Quilp,’ she says, ‘ our prin- 
cipal support?’ ‘ He certainly is,’ says Mr. Brass. * And 
an’t we,” she says, ‘ constantly ruining somebody or other in 
the way of business?’ ‘ We certainly are,’ says Mr. Brass. 
* Then does it signify,’ she says, ‘ about ruining this Kit when 
Quilp desires it?’ *{t certainly does not signify,’ says Brass. 
I'hen they whispered and laughed for a long time *bout there 
being no danger if it was well done, and then Mr. Brass pulls 
out his pocket-book, and says, ‘ Well,’ he says, ‘here it is— 
Quilp’s own five-pound note. We'll agree that way, then,’ 
he says. ‘ Kit’s coming to-morrow morning, I know. While 
he’s up stairs, you’ll get out of the way, and I'll clear off Mr. 
Richard. Having Kit alone, I’li hold him in conversation, 
and put this property in his hat. 17ll manage so besides,’ he 
says, ‘that Mr. Richard shall find it there, and be the evi- 
dence. And if that don’t get Christopher out of Mr. Quilp’s 
way, and satisfy Mr. Quilp’s grudges,’ he says, ‘ the Devil’s 
in it’ Miss Sally laughed, and said that was the plan, and 
as they seemed to Le moving away, and I was afraid to stop 
any longer, I went down stairs again —There!”’ 

The small servant had gradually worked herself into as 
much agitation as Mr. Swiveller, and therefore made no ef- 
fort to restrain him when he sat up in bed and hastuly demand- 
ed whether this stery bad been told te any body. 

** How could it be?” replied his nurse. ‘*I was almost 
afraid to think about it, and hoped the young man would be 
let off. When I heard ’em say they had found him guilty of 
what he didn’t do, you was gone, and so was the lodger— 
though I think I should have been frightened to tell him, even 
if he’d been there. Ever since I come here, you've been out 
of your senses, and what would have been the good of telling 
you then?”? 

** Marchioness,”’ said Mr. Swiveller, plucking off his night- 
cap and flinging it to the other end of the room; ‘* if you’ll do 
me the favor to retire for a few minutes and see what sort of 
a night itis, 1’il get up.” 


sel with herself, and resolved to wait in the street until Mr. 
Abel came out, as there would be then no fear of having to 
speak before Mr. Chuckster, and less difficulty in delivering 
her message. With this purpose she slipped out again, and 
crossing the road, sat down upon a door-step just opposite. 

She had hardly taken this position, when there came dan- 
cin g up the street, with his Jegs all wrong, and his head éve- 
ry where by turns, a pony. This pony hed a little phaeton 
behind him, and a man in it; but neither man nor phaeton 
seemed to emberrass him in the least, as he reared up on his 
hind legs, or stopped, or went on, or stood still again, or 
backed, or went sideways, without the smallest reference to 
them, just as the fancy seized him, and as if he was the freest 
animal in the creation. When they came to the notary’s 
door, the man called out in a very respectful manner, ** Woa 
then,” —intimating that if he might venture to express a wish, 
it would be that they stepped there. The pony made a mo- 
ment’s pause; but as if it occurred to him that to stop when 
he was required might be to establish an inconvenient and 
dangerous precedent, he immediately started cff again, ra'tled 
at a fast trot to the street-corner, wheeled round, came back, 
and then stopped of his own accord. 

**Oh ! you’re a precious creatur !” said the man—who 
didn’t venture by the by tocome out in his true co'ors until he 
was safe upon the pavement. ‘I wish J had the rewarding 
of you,—I do.” 

“*What has he been doing?” said Mr. Abel, tying a 
shawl round his neck as he came down the steps. 

*«* He’s enough to fret a man’s heart out,”’ replied the host- 
ler. ‘* He is the most wicious rascal—W a then, will you?” 

«« He’ll never stand still, if you call him names,” said Mr. 
Abel, getting in, and taking the rems. ‘* He’s a very geod 
fellow if you know how to manage him. [his is the first 
time he has been out, this long while, for he has lost his old 
driver and wouldn’t stir for anybody else, till this morning.— 
The lamps are right, are they? That’s well. Be here to 
take him to-morrow, if you please. Good night!” 

And after one or two strange plunges, quite of his own in- 
vention, the pony yielded ‘o Mr. Abel’s mildvess, and trotted 
gently off 

Ali this time Mr. Chuckster has been starding at the door, 
and the small servant had been afraid to approach. She had 
nothing for it now, therefore, but to run after the chaise, and 
call to Mr. Abel to stop. Being out of breath by the time 
she came up with it, she was unable to make him hear.— 
The case was desperate; for the pony was quickening his 
pace. The Marchioness hung on behind for a few moments, 
and feeling that she could go no farther, and must soon yield, 
clambered by a vigorous eifort into the hinder seat, and in so 
doing lost one of the shoes for ever. 

Mr. Abel being in a thoughtful frame of mind, and having 
quite enough to do to keep the pony going, went jogging on 
without looking round, little dreaming of the strange figure 
that was close behind him, until the Marchioness, having in 
some degree recovered her breath, and the loss of her shoe, 
and the novelty of her position, uttered close into his ear, the 
woids— 

“*T say, sir” — 

He turned his head quickly enough then, and stopping the 
pony, cried, with some trepidation, ‘* God bless me, what is 
this!’ 

** Don’t be frightened, sir,” replied the still panting mes- 


senger. ‘* Oh I’ve run such a way after you!” 

** What do you want with me?” said Mr. Abel. ‘* How 
did you come here?” 

«I got in behind,” replied the Marchioness. ‘* Oh please 


drive on, sir—don’t stop—and go towards the city, will you? 





‘© You mustn’t think of such a thing,” cried his nurse. 

‘I must indeed,”’ said the patient, looking round the room. 
** Whereabouts are my clothes?” 

“*Oh I’m so glad—you haven’t got any,” replied the Mar- | 
chioness. 

** Ma’am!” said Mr. Swiveller, in great astonishment. 


And oh do please make haste, because it’s of consequence. 
There’s somebody wants to see you theie. He sent me to 
say would you come directly, and that he knowed all about 
Kit, and could save him yet, and prove his innocence.”’ 

** What do you tell me, child?” 





**T’ve been obliged to sell them every one, to get the things 
that was ordered for you. But dea’t take on about that,” 
urged the Marchioness, as Dick fell back upon his pillow. 
** You’re too weak to stand, indeed.”’ 

**T am afraid,” said Richard dolefully, ‘* that yeu’re right. | 
What ought I to do! what is to be done!” | 

It naturally occurred to him upon very little reflection, that | 
the first step to take would be to communicate with one of the 
Mr. Garlands instantly. It was very possible that Mr. Abel 
had not yet left the office. In as little time as it takes to tell 
it, the small servant had the address in pencil on a piece of 


enab.e her to recognise either withovtt difficulty; and a special 
caution to be shy of Mr. Chuckster, in consecuence of that 
gentleman’s known antipathy to Kit. Armed with these 
slender powers, she hurried away, commissioned to bring 
either old Mr. Garland or Mr. Abel, bodily, to that apart- 
ment. 

*« I suppese,”’ said Dick, as she closed the door slowly, 
and peeped into the room again to make sure that he was 
comfortable, ** 1 suppose there’s nothing left—not so much as 
a waistcoat even?”’ 

** No, nothing.” 

*¢ It’s embarrassing,” said Mr. Swiveller, ‘in case of fire 
—even an umbrella would be something—but you did quite 
right, dear Marchioness. I should have died without you.” 





CHAPTER LXV. 


quick nature, or the consequence of sending her out alone, 
fromthe very neighborhood in which it was most dangerous 
for her to appear, would probably have been the restoration 
of Miss Sally Brass to the suprcme authority over her per- 
son. Not unmindiul of the risk she ran, however, the Mar- 
chioness no suoner leit the licuse than she dived into the 

first dark by-way that present: d itself, and without any pre- | 
sent reference to the point towhich her journey tended, 
made it her first business to put two good miles of brick and 


When she had accomplished this object, she began to shape | 
her course for the notary’s office, to which—shrewdly in- | 
quiring of apple women and oyster-sellers at street-corners, 
rather than in lighted shops or of well-dressed people at the 
hazard of attracting notice—she easily procured a direction. 
As carrier-pigeons, on being first let loose in a strange place, 
beat the air at random for a short time, before darting off to- 
wards the spot for which they are designed, so did the Mar- 
chioness flutter round and round until she believed herself in 
safety, and then bear swiftly down upon the port for which | 
she was bound. 

She had no bonnet—nothing on her head but a great cap 
which in some old time had been worn by Sally Brass, whose 
taste in head-dresses was, as we have seen, peculiar—and 
her speed was rather retarded than assisted by her shoes, 
which, being extremely large and slipshod, flew off every 
now and then, and were difficult to find again among the 
crowd of passengers. indeed the poor little creature expe- 
rienced so much trouble and delay from having to grope for 
these articles of dress in mud and kennel, and suffered in 
these researches so much jostling, pushing, squeezing, and 
bandying from hand to hand, that by the time she reached 
the street in which the notary lived, she was fairly worn out 
and exhausted, and could not refrain from tears. 

But to have got there at last wasa great comfort, especial- 
ly as there were lights still burning in the office window, ard 
therefore some hope that she was not too late. So the Mar- 
chioness dried her eyes with the backs of her hands, and 
stealing softly up the steps, peeped in through the glass 
door. 

Mr. Chuckster was standing behind the lid of his desk, 
making such preparations towards finishing off for the night, 
as pulling down his wristbands and pulling up his shirt-col- 

ar, settling his neck more gracefuily in his stock, and secret- 
ly arranging his whiskers by the aid of a little triangular bit 
of looking-glass. Before the ashes of the fire stood two 
genthemen, one of whom she rightly judged to be“the notary, 
and the other (who was buttoning his great-coat, and was 











evidently about to depart immediately) Mr. Abel Garland. 
' Having made these observations, the small spy took coun- 


paper; a verbal description of father and son, which would | 


It was well for the small servant that she was of a sharp, | 


| I sent to fetch you 
| ess, if you please. 
mortar between herself and Bevis Marks. | 


*“*The truth, upon my werd and honor I do. 
do drive on—quick, please. 
he’!] think I’m lost. 

Mr. Abel involuntarily urged the pony forward. The po- 
ny, impelled by some secret sympathy or some new caprice, 
burst into a great pace, and neither slackered it, nor indulged 
in any eccentric performance, until they airived at the door 
of Mr. Swiveller’s lodging, where, marvellous to reiate, he 
consented to stop when Mr Abel checked him. 

‘See! It’s that room tp there,’’ said the Marchioness, 
pointing to one where there was a faint light. *‘* Come!” 

Mr. Abel, who was one of the simplest and most retiring 
creatures in existence, and naturally timid withal, he-itated; 
for he nad heard of people being deceyed into strange places 
to be robbed and murdered, under circumstauces very like 
the present, and for anything he knew to the contrary, by 
guides very like the Marchioness. His regard for’ Kit, huw- 
ever, uvercame every other consideration. So entrusting 
Whisker to the charge of a man who was lingering hard by 
in exnecta‘ion of a jub, he suffered his companion to take his 
hand, and to lead him up the dark and narrow stairs. 

He was not a little surprised to find himself vonducted into 
|a dimly-lighted sick chamber, where a man was sleeping 
tranquilly .n bed. 

** An’t it nice to see him lying there so quiet?” said his 
| guide, in an earnest whisper. ‘* Oh! you'd say it was, if 
| you had only seen him two or three days ago.” 

Mr. Abel made no answer, and to say the truth, kept a 
long way from the bed and very near the door. His guide, 
who appeared to understand his reluctance, trimmed the 
caadle, and taking it in her hand, approached the bed. As 
she did so, the sleeper siarted up, and he recegnised in the 
wasied face the features oi Richard Swivelier. 

«« Why, how is this?” said Mr Abel kindly, as he hurried 
towards him. ‘* You have been ill?” 

“+ Very,” replied Dick. ‘* Nearly dead You might have 
chanced to hear of your Riehard on his bier, but for the friend 

Another shake of the hand, Marchion- 
Sit down, sir.” 

Mr. Abel seemed rather as onished to hear of the quality 
of his gu.de, and took a chair by th bedside. 

«+ | have sent for you, sir,”’ said Dick—** but she told you 
on what account?” 

‘*She did. I am quite bewildered by all this. 
don’t kuow what to say or think,’’ replied Mr. Abel. 

«* You'll say that presently,” retorted Dick. ** Marchion- 
ess, take a seat on the bed, will you? Now, tell this gentle- 
rman all that you told me; and be particular. Don’t you speak 
another word, sir.’” 

The story was repeated; it was, in effect, exactly the same 
as before, without any dev'auion or omission. Richard Swi- 
veller kept his eyes fixed on his visitor during its narration, 
and directly it was concluded, took the word again. 

“* You have heard it all, and yon’ll not forget it. I’m too 
giddy and too queer to suggest anythmg; but you and your 
friends well know what to do. After this long delay, every 
minute is an age. If ever you went home fast in your life, 
go home fast to-night Don’t stop to say one word to 
me, but go. She will be found here, whenever she’s want- 
ed; and as to me, you’re pretty sure to find me at home, for 
a week ortwo. There are more reasons than one for that.— 
Marchioness, a light. If you lose another minute in looking 
at me, sir, I’il never forgive you!” 

Mr. Abel needed no further remonstrance or persuasion.— 
He was gone in an instant; and the Marchioness, returning 
from lighting him down stairs, reported that the pony, with- 
ovt any preliminary objection whatever, had dashed away at 
full gallop. 

*« That’s right!” said Dick; ‘and hearty of him; and I 
honor him from thistime. But get some supper and a mug 
of beer, for | am sure you must be tired. Do have a mug 
of beer. It will do me as much good to see you take it as if 
1 might drink it myself.” 

Nothing but this assurance could have prevailed upon the 
smal! nurse to indulge in such a luxury Having eaten and 
drunk to Mr. Swivelier’s extreme contentment, given bim his 
drink, and put everything in neat order, she wrapped herself 
in an old coveriet and lay down upon the rug before the fire. 

Mr. Swiveller was by that time murmuring in his sleep— 
‘* Sturew then, oh strew,a bed of rushes. Here will we stay, 
till morning blushes. Good night, Marchioness.” 


But please 
I’ve been such a time gone, 


I really 
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